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European 


universities 


can help foster’ the 


intellectual growth vital for’ African political 
independence. ‘ 


B. J. HERAUD 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


he tragic situation in the Congo 

points, amongst other things, to the 
need for the existence of at least a nu- 
cleus of qualified professional and tech- 
nical workers, especially in the admin- 
istrative and medical services, in the 
African and other territories which 
are to be granted their independence. 
Not only does this facilitate the actual 
“handing over” process, but also partly 
removes the necessity for large staffs of 
white officials to be retained in advisory 
or training capacities. The fact that this 
happens at all must exacerbate what is 
already a delicate situation, for it must 
seem to many that the white man is re- 
taining the positions of real power and 
operating covertly behind the scene. 
Even though this image of the former 
colonial official as a kind of ‘“‘eminence 
grise” may in fact be very far from 
the truth, what is important is not that 
he does influence events, but that he 
might seem to do so. Independence, 
like justice, must be seen to exist and 
not merely be manifested in a nominal 
or legal fashion. 





B. J. HERAUD is a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of London and a frequent visitor to 
Africa, 


In many parts of Africa (of which 
the Congo is perhaps an extreme 
example), where independence has either 
been granted or is planned, little pre- 
paration, especially in terms of educa- 
tion has been made. This is particularly 
so in regard to higher technical and 
university training. For example, in the 
Congo at ‘the time of the hand-over 
to African -administration, there were 
found to be few qualified doctors or 
civil servants, while in the army there 
were no Africans above the rank of 
corporal. The results of this state of 
affairs have now passed into history. 


In striking contrast is the situation 
elswhere in Africa. Real. attempts have 
been made to foster not only primary 
education but the establishment and 
development of institutions of higher 
education where professional training 
can be given, The rewards of such a 
pouicy need hardly be stressed after 
the events of the last few months. 


In some cases such establishments of 
higher education receive direct aid and 
encouragement from ‘“‘parent’’ ‘universi- 
ties in Europe. One particularly interest- 
ing scheme is that linking the Uni- 
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versity of London with university col-; 
leges in East and West Africa, as well 
as in the West Indies. These ar- 
rangements originate from proposals 
made by the Commision on Higher 
Education in the Colonies which was 
appointed by the British Government 
in 1943 under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice, later Lord, Asquith. The Report 
of the Commission explains. the , back- 
ground to the proposals and the broad 
outline of the scheme. In general their 
purpose is to enable certain university 
colleges to enter their students for the 
degrees of London University, which 
will be awarded upon the results of 
special examinations. The syllabuses of 
these examinations are adjusted to the 
geographical, linguistic and educational 
conditions of the territory. However, 
conditions of entry to the examinations 
are in no way different from those for 
other students of the University. Not 
all such “embryo” universities are eli- 
gible for admission to the scheme. First, 
the parent university must be satisfied 
that the staff, resources, equipment and 
machinery of government of the college 
are appropriate to an institution aspir- 
ing to university status, and further that 
it possesses an academic body charged 
with the duty of formulating academic 
policy. Such policy must include the 
pursuit of a regular and liberal course 
of education and the fostering of a 
corporate life among the students. The 
conditions for admission of students 
must also be appropriate. One of these 
conditions is that there be no discrimi- 
nation on the basis of color, creed or 
religion and thus, significantly, such 


institutions are charged with the res- 





ponsibility: of developing along multi- 
racial lines. 


n Africa four such schemes of Special 

Relationship (as they are termed) be- 
tween the University of London and 
university colleges exist — at the Uni- 
versity Colleges of Ghana and Nigeria, 
Makerere College (the University Col- 
lege of East. Africa) and the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The first university college to be admit- 
ted to the scheme, that at Khartoum, 
was given university status in 1956. 
Apart from this, of longest standing 
ate those in Nigeria and Ghana, both 
of which were founded in 1948. 

The University College of Nigeria, 
at Ibadan, is the largest of the four, 
with well over 1000 full-time students 
and a large teaching staff in a full 
range of subjects, including medicine. 
Attached to the College is the Nigerian 
Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search, sponsored by Government bodies 
in Nigeria and the United Kingdom, 
whose functions are to conduct eco- 
nomic, and sociological research and to 
provide a center for independent re- 
search workers in Nigeria. 

Founded in the same year, the Uni- 
versity College of Ghana, at Achimota, 
is a smaller institution with just over 
500 students but with the advantage 
of a particularly high ratio of staff to 
students and flourishing departments of 
sociology and economics, of education 
and extramural activities. 

Of the two university colleges in 
East and Central Africa which are 
linked to the University of London in 
this way, Makerere College (East Af- 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN AFRICA bd 


rica) atc Kampala,’ has «a history going 
back 'to1922};when it was: founded as 
a technical school; although it was. not 
established asa university college until 


1949, The College ‘is now regarded as. 


a center for higher studies in East Af- 
rica as. a: awhole «and: accepts students 
(now ‘more’ than :800- full-time) from 
any of the territories of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 
One important feature. of the Colicge 
is that it is wholly residential. Attached 
to it is the East African Institute of 
Social Research, with functions similar 
to:those of 'the Institute at) Ibadans.:Its 
main task is field research in East 
Africa, covering anthropological studies 
in’ particular tribes, or urban surveys 
and comparative studies of partivular 
aspects of problems of interest to all 
neighboring territories: in the fields of: 
sociology, economics, psychology, - public 
administration and law, and linguistics. 

By far the smallest and «newest of 
the university: colleges taking’ part ia 
the scheme is the University. College 
of Rhodesia and: Nyasaland, at Salis. 
bury, Southern Rhodesia. Established 
in 1955, teaching begam in 1957 and 
the College only presented its first 
undergraduates for their degtee exami- 
nations in 1959, By then’ there were 
166 full-time and 26 part-time students, 
mainly white, However, large scale de- 
velopment is to take place, and the 
United Kingdom ‘has already given a 
grant of ‘nearly $1.5 million. A part- 
icular “feature of such: plans is the 
emphasis ‘which is to be placed on the 
provision “of . research facilities for 
members of the staff, for guest ‘re- 
search workers and for post-graduate 


students, for: the region is: exceptionally 
rich in opportunities. for’ research » in; 
history:.and archaeology, in the pure 
and applied sciences, dnd in the sox 
cial ‘sciences, including education: There 
is also tobe. a miedical::school: and: 
special: facilities for research :im - 
cultural sciences; 

The. specifically adadelaicn adentapes 
of such schemes are self-evident. The 
establishment of a new. university is a 
peculiarly difficult task which some- 
times poses intractable’ problems. In: 
particular there is the question of the 
determination of minimum standards 
for the admission of students and their 
examinatidn, as well as the recruitment: 
of Suitable and well-qualified teaching 
staffs. Thus: to have an established uni- 
versity as an: examining body,: as well 
as. to provide for the interchange of 
visits by lecturers and to ‘give assistance 
and’ advice on a wide range of matters 
must te of inestimable value to such 
colleges. 

However, pethaps of more imme- 
diate ‘importan¢e in. the present situa- 
tion are the social and political impli- 
cations’ of an early development of 
higher ‘:ducation in such countries. For 
independent Ghana and Nigeria ~ the 
existence of such facilities, especially 
for the training of doctors and govern- 
ment officers,::must have eased the 
transition period while providing 2 
solid foundation for future develop- 
ment. But both countries. have sent 
many students to Europe and America 
in recent years. They have returned 
in many cases very highly qualified and. 
well able to take their places in govern-. 
ment, education and other spheres. Thus. 
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both countries were comparatively well 
provided with. trained: personnel | with 
out having to rely exclusively on ;their 
own educational establishments. Today 
it: is ‘perhaps. more: important to note 
the «increasing numbers of African lec- 
turers cand research workers on the 
staffs of these two University Colleges. 
It cannot, surely, be long before both 
are granted university status. 

in Uganda and Rhodesia a rather 
different situation’ pertains. Both, : in 
terms of the level of education, are 
less developed countries and have a 
great need »for trained professional 
and higher technical workers. Com- 
paratively few students have been sent 
for training abroad and thus, unless 
this. situation alters drastically, the 
burden must fall particularly heavily 
upon their own educational resources. 

Both countries are some way . from 
independence and one reason: for this 
is the comparatively low educational 
level of the African. This is partly, of 
course, a reflection of the political dif- 
ficulties of East and Central Artica 
generally. Politics and education are 
usually linked at some level and here 
surely their relation is particularly de- 
licate. The whole future) development 
of such territories rests largely on the 
raising of - educational standards. with 
the eventual aim’ of fitting the African 
for full participation in the govern- 
ment .of his country. If this: does ‘not 


occur it may well be that he will feel: 


obliged to seize power whatever the 
circumstances:.and ‘possibly. with very 
damaging _results.| This: need never soc 
cur if, education, particularly at the 
higher levels,. is» well developed, for an 
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indigenous group of trained. profession- 
als ‘will then exist. Another point of. 
particular importance here is the neces- 
sity of safeguarding the concept of aca- 
demic freedom from any. outside pres- 
sures which may be brought to bear 
on it; nor*need. sucha ‘stricture be con- 
fined only to East and Central: Africa. 


— an extension of higher educa- 
tion in this kind of situation is 
not without its dangers, If there is to 
be a highly trained group of profes- 
sionats, there might develop a  ten- 
dency, :as has happened elsewhere, for 
an intellectual “‘elite’’ to form, which 
becomes both culturally and politically 
separate from the great mass of the 
population. This would contribute to 
the fragmentation of the indigenous 
cultures of these less-developed societ- 
ies, a process which is certainly one 
of the most distressing aspects of the 
whole problem of ‘social change in 
such countries. Such an elite might 
find itself at odds with, on the one 
hand, the more primitive. tribal ele- 
ments which still exist, and, on the 
other, with the urbanized skilled or 
semi-skilled African with his. particul- 
arly high level of social and _political- 
integration. Such a dividing up of the 
community might have really unfortun- 
ate results in |the,long run, especially, 
for example, at. or near the time of 
independence. '!Naturally,' such a «risk, 
has to be Borne\»:The:.answer: to ‘such 
a, problem surely’ lies »in. the. extensiom 
of, education’ to. all. members , of, the 
community and the. “levelling up” .of 
standards at all stages of ‘the educar 
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tional process and not just at the highest. — 


In the final analysis such a process 
would involve a conscious effort on the 
part of the white administration, de- 
signed to integrate, and not divide, the 
African community in order that partner- 
ship and ultimately independence might 
be brought about. 

However, such ideals are perhaps 
lofty ones in the Africa of 1961, It is 
possibly more important to remember 
that these four university colleges re- 
present an ideal no less lofty and, in 
view of comparisons which lie near at 
hand, no less worth fostering. For 
written into the constitution of each one 
of. them is a phrase which one has 
heatd many times but which will al- 
ways bear repeating, asserting un- 
equivocally that there shall be no dis- 
crimination on the part of the college 
authorities, when considering applica- 
tions for admission, against students on 
grounds of their race, color, creed or 
religion. The criterion for admission is 
simply the attainment of the requisite 
educational standards. This is particular- 
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ly heartening when one considers that 
in many parts of Central and East 
Africa racial unity sometimes reaches a 
particularly low ebb. Again, the com- 
parison with South Africa, where some 
universities have very recently been 
found to exclude all non-white students, 
is a particularly significant one. 

All in all, apart from the specifically 
academic advantages of such schemes of 
“linkage” between an established “‘pa- 
rent” university and university colleges 
in less developed societies, which are 
nonetheless extremely important in 
themselves, their supreme value in 
social and political terms perhaps lies 
in just such participation in study and 
research by students and staff of very 
diverse colors, origins and backgrounds, 
and in the interchange of ideas and 
beliefs in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. This is perhaps the greatest 
blessing a university can give to. its 
members and which, it is to be hoped, 
is one that will eventually be extend- 
ed by societies to their members in 
general. 





An ‘American’ economist éxplains the growth of 





public enterprise in Turkey. 


RICHARD D. ROBINSON 


el > 
ce abdul 


STATE ENTERPRISE. IN TURKEY. 


‘A chatacteristic of ‘Turkish develop- 
ment that has received widespread 
Westérn ‘criticism has been the tendency 
for the government to continue to con- 
trol broad areas of economic activity 
and, indeed, in 4 number of areas to 
participate directly in production. Quite 
apart from the historical causes, there 
are many compelling reasons for such 
a state of affairs whether it be covered 
by ideological’ tationalization or not. 
It is perhaps important to recognize 
that in a country such as Turkey one 
may encounter seven essentially dif- 
ferent — though not entirely mutually 
exclusive — categories of state mono- 
poly. First, the Turkish government 
maintains certain legal state monopolies, 
primarily for revenue-begetting purpos- 
es, such monopolies being limited to 
specific, general-use products — e.g., 
salt, tobacco products, alcoholic be- 
verages (other than wine and beer), 
and matches. Since 1950, all of these 





RICHARD D. ROBINSON, inter alia Staff 
Member of the Harvard Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, has taught and worked, 
lived and travelled in Turkey, and is a re- 
cognized specialist in Turkish affairs. 


tibnopolies have’ been’ legally abolished, 
though the state “rernains’ the principal 
producer ‘in’ each'case. A~ second class 
of ’state’ inonopdly ‘relates to’ certain 
public’ servicel—~ ‘eg, ‘ail’ transport, 
farm credit, marititne ‘passenger’ ‘Service, 
thé postal-telegraphtelephone’ ‘organiza- 
tion, “tadio broadcasting, Various port 
facilities. The theory supporting such 
monopolies is that;/"by their very nature, 
monolithi¢ organization is most effi- 
Gent. ‘It has’ been’ félt that the public 
interest was so inextricably wound up 
in these activities as ‘to’ demand either 
rigorous state ‘control and/or state 
ownership. The Turks have chosen the 
latter. 

The third type of Turkish state mo- 
nopoly developed historically out of (1) 
earlier, Ottoman, state enterprise and 
(2) the efforts of the new, self-con- 
scious, republic to break the hold of 
foreign interests on industries and ser- 
vices deemed to be essential and in 
which a high degree of public interest 
was involved. In some instances during 
the 1920’s and 30's, the Turkish lead- 
ers felt compelled to buy out foreign 
interests so as to nationalize (i.e., Tur- 
kify) such basic industries and services 
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STATE-ENTERPRISE IN "TURKEY > 


as) the :tailsoads;: port; facilities; «urban: 
power and gas. companies; coal<mining,) 


etc, Turkish: privatesentetprise was «not 
then .available:on a large ‘enough scale 
to. accomplish -the' task.» The: tradition 
of state -activity in these fields: has:now 
become -entrenched. .) 


~A fourth type iof .state ones is: 
that; sets up lin order: to control potents 
idly dangerous industries, —- dar.gerous! 


from the, point of view of either public 
health .or osecutity ++ :suchi:as trade in 
opium: and. they manufacture of. firearms 
and explosives. A fifth» category. was 
created to conserve certain scarce natur- 
ab resburoes, forests: and: minerals beifig 
the. principle examples, In! these cases, 
private exploitation is: possible ~~ in- 


deed, encouraged : +— : but only «under: 


license. Ownership remains with’ the 
State. Sixth are those de facts siate mo- 


nopolies, industries theoretically) open to: 


ptivate enterprise but in: which private 
enterprise has not participated for a 
variety of reasons (¢.g., non-availability 


of adequate capital; low relative rate of: 


return, head start by the state, etc.) 
Most notable of these have been the 
itoayand ‘steel, paper, and: the coal and 
ion ore mining industries! (Only re- 
cently has private capital gone into re- 
gional. power development, and only 
then in response to considerable govern- 
ment pressure.) 


Related ‘to this last category — but, 


distinct from it — is a relatively new 
type of .monopoly arising out of the 
limited size of the effective Turkish 
market for certain. products. The point 
is that for any industry in which “eco- 
nomies of scale’ and "“‘inter-plant eco- 
nomies” are a significant factor — or 


in! which: the level: of indivisibility de- 
mands> high» volume, +.'a competitor 
within: such a limited national market 
as ‘Turkey might: well force production 
per plant below the economic’ mini- 
mum. Both the individual Turkish ‘cus- 
tomer, as’ wellas the Turkish: economy 
as a whole, would be adversely affect- 
ed.) Certain: of these’ industries, inclad- 
ing’ some in which foteign’ capital has 
been participating, could probably pro- 
duce specific products in isufficient- vo- 
lume to supply the’ entire Turkish matk- 
et adequately. A competitor might 
simply " reduce production below the 
optimam level for all participants. 


Phe -Turks have thus far desisted 

from actually awarding legal mono- 
polies to such enterprises, even though 
im some instances agencies of the Turk- 
ish government are ‘major stockholders. 
In fact; the Turkish “Law for the En- 
couragement of Foreign Investment’® 
specifically states in its first article : 
“This law shall apply to foreign ‘in- 
vestment that ...will entail no mono- 
poly! or special privileges." On the 
other hand, ‘it is exceedingly doubtful 
that the Turkish government would 
now permit additional’ foreign entrants 
in certain industries if such would mean 
— and it does‘\— the guaranteeing of 
further “hard’’® ‘foreign’ exchange for 


“Law No. 6224, January 18, 1954. 
A text may be found in Robinson, R.D., 
Investment in Turkey (United States De- 
partment .of Commerce, Washington, 
1956), p. 173—. 

* In the case of Turkey, a “hard” cur 
rency or exchange is that of any machine 
or oil-exporting country, 
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profit convertibility, not to mention the 
additional claims created, on such :ex- 
change by new plants for the import 
of parts and industrial supplies. Turk- 
ish authorities are determined to get 
the largest possible quantity, of machines 
and industrial material per unit of shard 
currency. 

Similar limitations may apply in the 
case of Turkish-owned industry. An im- 
portant source of industrial credit for 
private development and expansion pur- 
poses is the Industrial Development 
Bank of Turkey, the resources of which 
are derived chiefly from the Turkish 
Government, aid-generated 
counterpart funds, earnings, and dollar 
loans from the World Bank. Inasmuch 
as demand for industrial credit exceeds 
supply, and because each project te- 
quires roughly a third of its cost to be 
in hard currency, the Bank is under- 
standably disinclined to extend credit to 
an industry in which it deems the sa- 
turation point has been reached. In 
other words, the Bank management, 
being conscious of the national interest, 
tries to match investment and essential 
product requirements; even though a 
given investment project gives promuse 
of high return, it- may be rejected as 
nonessential, The ,process of business 
failure, bankruptcy, foreclosure, and 
reinvestment. is, too, uncertain, costly 
and time-consuming for Turkey. In some 
instances, such control over credit can 
lead to the award of a de facto mono- 
poly to one firm for a certain period 
of time. That is, it is occasionally to the 
advantage of the Turkish economy if 
certain essential “economy-of-scale’”’ in- 
dustries — at least for the time being— 


foreign 


areconfined to a single modern plant 
orngroup' of related plants. Such a de 
facty. monopoly ‘position’ that ’ private 
enterprise, whether foreign or domest- 
ic, may thus enjoy begs a very large 
element of state control in the public 
interest. One should therefore recognize 
that the: very size of certain foreign 
markets, such as that of Turkey, per- 
haps leads to meat monopoly situations 
in some industries, thereby giving rise 
to state regulation to a degree unneces- 
sary in larger markets where competi- 
tion is possible. 


Foss governments — though not 
yet the Turkish — have in certain 
instances deliberately lured in foreign 
investors by promising a monopoly or 
near-monopoly position. A company in- 
vesting under such circumstances can- 
not reasonably expect freedom from 
direct government interest and control 
in respect to such matters as services, 
prices, and profits. One suspects that all 
of this adds up to one further pressure 
toward state enterprise, and there are 
others. 

It is quite apparent that in a number 
of industrial areas, private enterprise 
cannot be depended upon to- generate 
the initial development. During this 
early period either the supply of raw 
material and/or a demand for the final 
product may not be sufficient to 
permit the plant to operate at a finan- 
cially profitable level. However, the 
long-run impact of an enterprise may be 
such~as to make a substantial met con- 
tribution to the national product even 
though suffering financial losses for 
several years: In such: cases, public in 
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STATE ENTERPRISE IN TURKEY il 


vestment :muist’ be. used to..finance the 
epterprise.> through its. developmental 
period, The point. is that: public capital 
can be related ito» long-run, net contri- 
bution to! national product (or “‘social 
return’). but private capital must be re- 
lated: to. short-term, financial » return.’ 
Particularly in a country such as Tur- 
key, there may be wide differences be- 
tween these two measures of return, 
not only in respect to the “social over- 
head” type of investment, but in respect 
to general industrial enterprises as 
well, Therefore, the appearance of pri- 
vate enterprise is not simply a matter 
of creating the appropriate “climate.” 

If the government is not irrevocably 
committed to a socialist ideology, which 
the Turkish is not, public capital may 
be withdrawn from profitable enter- 
prises after the developmental period is 
over. Private interests can then move 
in. In the textile, sugar, cement and 
power industries — to cite several 
examples—, Turkish government has 
used various devices for thus attracting 
private capital. Though the casual ob- 
server may list these enterprises as 
wholly state-owned,-a number of them 
are in fact now mixed enterprises in- 


* For a discussion of the measurement of 


“social. return” in Turkey,» see Chenery, 
H.E. Brandow, G.E., and Cohn, E.J., 
Turkish, Investment and Economic Devel- 
opment (United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Special Mission to 
Turkey, Ankara, December, 1953) mime- 
ographed, restricted circulation, Certain 
aspects of the Chenery study are sum- 
marized in Robinson, R.D., ‘Turkish In- 
vestment and Foreign Exchange Prob- 
lems,” (American Universities Field 
Staff, New York, 1954). 


volving both public and private invest- 
ment funds. It is possible that’ the 
new financial organizational relation: 
ships being worked out in Turkey 
between public and private interests 
are much more relevant to the ac- 
celerated developmental situation found 
there than is the more traditional public 
— Jor — private enterprise dichotomy 
on which so many of us hang our 
economic convictions.‘ 


dditional pressures toward state en- 
terprise in Turkey can be sum- 
marized : 

— At the start of industrialization 
and concurrent social change, the ef- 
fectiveness of commercial law is far 
from assured, thereby ruling out the 
large-scale formation of private corpo- 
rations and banking institutions. 

— Basically agriculturally-oriented at 
the start of industrialization and me- 
chanization, the mass of people cling 
stubbornly to the land, thereby making 
necessary the creation of attractive 
working conditions in the new industry 
in order to pull in adequate labor (con- 
ditions up to and including an elaborate 
social security system to replace the in- 
formal security of tural-village life.) 

— The largest accumulation of capi- 


a 


‘For further details on the emerging pat- 
tern of public-private , telationships in 
Turkey, see Robinson, R.D., “Kayseri and 
Adana, Pattern of Industrial Develop- 
ment” and “Gaziantep After Five Years,” 
(American Universities Field Staff, New 
York, April 26, and May 10, 1956); 
Also “Joint International Business Ven- 
tures in Turkey” (Columbia University, 
New York, July, 1959). 
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tal is, inthe, hands of the government, 
the; result of \tax collection, public bor- 
rowing, and .gtowth in the reserves of 
social insurance funds. 

-—~ The disinclination of | responsible 
leadership to permit private banking 
institutions ta,.service the village-farm 
population (due to past history of usury 
and exploitation), thereby : creating» the 
necessity for a jstate, agricultutal bank 
and greater economic control in. govern- 
ment hands — and further adding to 
the capital resources. available, to. the 
state. F 


— The necessity for some’ control 
over the rate of city growth, and)hence 
the eventual forced dispersion of in- 
dustry and the use of factories, as levers 
for, regional development. 

— Despite government efforts to 
hold back the .process,’ rapid urbamiza- 
tion has been in all. cases. associated 
with industsialization and farm) mecha- 
nization, a process which drives up the 
prices of urbam real estate and ‘attracts 
an unduly large portion of the country's 
scarce’, capital sésources, thereby neces- 
sitating control over the flow of private 
funds ‘if. maximum! use is to be made 
of them in the national interest. (Po- 
litically, government . leadership may 
feel compelled’ to move into the field 
of cheap housing.) 


— The need for using industrial en- 
terprises as educational devices as well 
as for production. 
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> The: necessity. of holding down 
levels “of consumption: —° either through 
rationing of inflation —+ so as\to gener- 
ate ahigh enough level ‘of ‘saving to 
sustain basic’ development. In! either’ 
case,°vigorous:.: government intervention: 
is required '++. the first, to administer, 
and | inv the \second,:: to’ contain. 

o4—e The conviction -on\ the “part of 
responsible: leaders that scarce’ factors of 
production. (capital, * machines, »'skilled 
labor, » competent'»managemient; foreign 
exchange) must be channelled: into those 
developments’ of jhighest priority’ from: 
the point of \wiew'of long-run national 
development,*: thereby avoiding» the 
allegedly more ‘wasteful*’ process | of 
bankruptcy, reinvestment, etc. (In many 
instances, the rate of) financial ‘return 
and ‘of social ‘or national return do not 
coincide. ) I 

All in all, it is rather remarkable that 
Turkey: has been able ‘to restrain public: 
enterprise from being all-pervasive. Ac- 
cording to one study, ‘private investment 
in industry (mining ' included) rose 
from 54 per cent of the total in 1948 to: 

60 per cent in 19544 Although the shift: 
from public to ‘private enterprise has 
been slow’ in» Turkey, various bits of 
evidence corroborate the thesis that move- 
ment is there, although how long it 
will continue is anyone’s guess. 


“Turkish Economic Statistics” (United 
States Operations Mission to ‘Turkey, 
Ankara, May 1958, mimeographed), p. 6- 
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Instead of being used for national development, 
Iraq’s petroleum royalties are building a new 


oF } oo 9 9c middle class, 


AVRAHAM BEN-TZUR 


BACKGROUND TO IRAQI DEVELOPMENT 


he mainly British-owned Iraq Pet- 

roleum Company is Iraq’s goose 
that laid the goldcn ' eggs. Nobody 
wanis to disturb the precious goose or 
to prevent it from laying one golden 
egg after another. The Western Pow- 
ers do mot protest when Iraq tightens 
her ties with the Socialist bloc, as long 
as she allows them to enjoy their shatc 
of the loot. For her part. Iraq does not 
find it necessary to make the UAR’s 
acrobatic feats in foreign policy in or- 
der to obtain tremendous sums in the 
form of aid from both blocs. Iraq’s 
golden goose makes it possible for her 
to maintain her neutralism as a firm 
and secure policy. 


From the very first the leaders of 
the revolution made it clear that. they 
had learned the lesson of the failure of 
Mossadegh’s oil nationalization in Lran, 
and that they weren't interested in 
nationalization and the oil companies 
had no cause for worry. This position 
was generally supported by the various 





AVRAHAM. BEN-TZUR is the correspondent 
for Middle East. affairs for Al Hamishmar. 


sections of the-left, including the Com- 
munists, except for the recent demand 
that France’s shares be nationalized in 
reply to her actions in Algeria. But this 
demand was based more on_ political 
than economic considerations. The sup- 
porters of nationalization in Iraq are 
usually the members of the nationalistic 
right wing, who use the unrealistic slo- 
gan of nationalization in order to at- 
tack General Kassem for “yielding to 
imperialism.” 

On the other hand, all the parties 
have supported General Kassem’s cam- 
paign to amend the present agreements 
with the foreign oil companies by 
means of negotiations, in order to 
guarantee Iraq a larger share of the 
profits. 


Iraq's oil royalties have risen steeply 
since the July 1958 revolution, even 
before the conclusion of these negotia- 
tions, The reasons have been the steep 
rise in oil production during the last 
two years, following the repairs: to the 
pipeline sabotaged during the Suez Cri- 
sis, and expanded production in the new 
oil fields in southern Iraq. Because of 
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the sabotage to the pipeline Iraqi oil .; 


production fell to 21.9 million tons on 
the eve of the revolution in 1957, after 
having reached a peak of 32.3 million 
tons in 1956. Flow was resumed in 
1958; by 196C production was twice 
that cf 1957 and apparently reached 47 
million tons. Despite the fall of oil 
prices on the world market Iraq’s net 
oil income has increased from $144 
million in the Jast. year before .the-re- 
volution (1957) to $252 million in 1959. 
The goose still continues to lay large, 
fat eggs. However, the fact that the 
Iraqis only have to stretch out their 
hands in order to receive their share 
of the gold, without any special effort 
being required on their own part, is 
not an unmixed blessing. It also holds 
the serious dangers of degeneration. 
This aspect of the situation will be- 
come clearer by a simple comparison 
with the factors for development in Egypt 
(and the UAR). Egypt's terrible lack 
of sources of livelihood for her large 
and growing surplus population is what 
brought home to Egypt’s thinkers and 
practical men alike the pressing need 
for economic development, with the 
emphasis industrialization as the 
chief way out of Egypt’s critical dif- 
ficulties. Since the 20’s of the pre- 
sent century private Egyptian capital 
has begun to turn towards industrial 
development. A national industrial 
bourgeoisie has arisen to put its stamp 


on 


on Egypt's accelerated development pro- 
cess. The 1952 officers’ revolt in ef- 
fect only released the restrained forces 
of production: The first few years after 
the revolution already showed a note- 
worthy rise in Egypt's industrial pro- 
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duction:;imports of consumption goods 
were reduced to a minimum while the 
proportion of imports of machines and 
other production goods rose appreciably. 
Eight years later, in 1960, Egypt's in- 
dustrial production had risen ?$d. ‘much 
that industry's share of the national 
income will soon overtake that of ag- 
riculture. 

In Iraq, on the contrary, an opposite 
trend is: sometimes: «seen. As Iraq's 
“wealth” increases, and as the Govern- 
ment’s income from oil royalties — the 
potential means for accelerated devel- 
opment — rises, we find imports grow- 
ing, and, within imports, the propor- 
tion of consumption goods. At the same 
time exports are decreasing. Not in- 
dustry but commerce and bureaucracy 
show signs of accelerated development. 


MM” expected the new regime to 
counteract the negative trends 


which had accompanied Iraq’s economic 
development during the former regime 
and to end the waste of the vital 
sources of development which wefe 
being used to pay for the rising con- 
sumption of the wealthy classes and to 
enrich a thin layer of traders. 

The leftist Minister of the Economy 
in Kassem’s first government, Ibrahim 
Kubba, did act to curtail imports and 
especially imports of consumers’ goods 
and luxuries, The traders did not, how- 
ever, accept this quietly, and raised 
a furor that their bread was being 
taken away. It soon became clear that 
General Kassem was very sensitive to 
pressure from this side. 

On July 14, 1959, the first annivers- 
ary of the revolution, all import mat- 
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ters were taken out of the hands of the 
Minister of the Economy and given to 
anew department. The new Ministry 
of Commerce made a 180 degree about 
face,.(in its: commercial policies ' and 
while the limitations and controls were 
not.,officially abolished, the Ministry 
adopted a policy of extreme flexibility. 
Results weren't slow to follow: im- 
ports, and imports of consumption art- 
icles and luxuries in particular, reached 
new peaks. In 1959 the percentage of 
consumption goods in the total im- 
ports rose to’ 44 per cent, as compared 
with the 31 per cent for the last year 
before the revolution. At the same time 
exports. decreased to an unparalleled 
low point, falling to ID 7.3 million 
in the -first half of 1960 as compared 
with imports of ID 66.6 million for 
the same period, a proportion of 1:9 ! 

An interesting testimony to the re- 
sults of the new line was the growth 
in the number of importers. According 
to the latest statistics, the number, of 
traders dealing with imports increased 
by 2300 during the last two years, a 
rise of almost 40 per cent. If we com- 
pare this number with the 3283 feudal 
landlords who were affected by the 
agrarian reform, we can understand the 
concrete meaning of the declaration 
made by Feisal a-Samari, Kassem’s Mi- 
nister of Information, during an in- 
terview with the editor of the Lebanese 
A-Jarida: ‘We are trying to create a 
middle ;class to replace the feudalists 
who were in Iraq during the former 
regime.” 

One of the new regime’s first steps 
was to abolish the monopolies enjoyed 
by British companies in Iraqi commerce. 


A second step was taken in June 1959, 
when. Iraq. officially decided to leave 
the Sterling bloc. This step did not in- 
volve any special difficulties since Iraq 
always has had sufficient foreign cur- 
rency reserves from her oil income. 
But -the results of the departure from 
the Sterling bloc were both surprising 
and characteristic: it did not lead to 
any recognizable decrease in Iraqi im- 
ports from Great Britain, but opened 
the door for additional imports from 
other parts of the world. According 
to the latest statistics — August-Septem- 
ber 1960 — Great Britain continues 
to hold first place in~ Iraqi imports, 
followed in turn by the United States 
and Western Germany. The whole 
Eastern bioc, which had been in 11th 
place before the revolution, has now 
advanced to fifth place. 

An Iraqi economic journal, al-Aswak 
a-Tugaria (November 1960) recently de- 
scribed the results of the import policy 
in the following manner : 

“During the past two years a ‘second 
market’ has grown up in Baghdad. On 
the sidewalks, in the markets, on the 
corners, at the road sides and on hand 
carts, we are shown goods from all parts 
of the world: from China and Ger- 
many, from Czechoslovakia and Le- 
banon. Most of the goods are luxuries 
and in any case non-vital commodities: 
plastics, lighters, jewelry, etc...” 

These goods, the paper goes on to 
say, are not only luxuries, but could 
easily be produced in Iraq herself. But 
the revolutionary government has still 
not taken a single real step in this 
direction. General industrial exports 
have hardly increased at all during the 
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past| two years, ahd in certain. branches 
jhave even decreased. And, what! is more 
important, during the two years since the 
sevolution fewer factories were added 
in Iraq than during the two years pre- 
«ceding it. 

Despite the fact that Iraq does not 
face the problem of a real surplus po- 
pulation and despite the existence of 
ideal conditions for faster industrial 
development —- large capital reserves, 
heap labor and cheap sources of 
energy, etc—, Iraq continues to suffer 
from a serious problem of mass’ un- 
employment. The 1959 report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization es- 
timated the number of unemployed at 
more than one quarter million per- 
manently unemployed, in addition to 
seasonal agricultural unemployment of 
about 70 to 80 per cent. 


he revolutionary regime halted the 

execution of the 1955—1960 five- 
year economic development program 
which the former regime had worked 
out and begun to carry out. The official 
atgument was that after the revolu- 
tion there had to be a fundamental re- 
vision of the aims of development. Un- 
der the former regime these had been 
to furnish an economic alternative for 
social change — that is to say, to avoid 
the need for a redistribution of landed 
property and the execution of the ag- 
rarian reform. The emphasis in the 
former development programs was 
placed on the development of new 
sources of land and water. It was’ there- 
fore natural that the new regime, which 
did not shrink from agrarian reform, 
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should also adopt’ a new approach to 
development. 

At the close of 1959 Kassem’s govern- 
ment published a “Transition Program” 
for 1959-1963. The new program ‘showed 
a higher proportion for ‘social’ services, 
but a decrease not only in the propor- 
tiot« devoted to agricultural’ develop- 
ment, but also in industry's share in 
comparison with the former five-year 
plan. 

The Iraqi-Soviet Union agreement on 
technical and economic aid was signed 
‘in 1959. According to this agreement 
Iraq is to receive the sum of £46 mil- 
lion for the execution of development 
projects, including, among the rest, the 
erection of 26 industrial plants within 
five years. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, the foundations for even one of 
the factories listed in the program have 
yet to be laid. According to all indica-- 
tions the delav has not been due to the 
Soviet Union. The Iraqi press openly 
speaks of the fact that the fulfillment 
of the government industrialization pro- 
jects, including those in the Soviet agree- 
ment as well as others, has suffered 
endless delays and even intentional 
sabotage. 


he slowness in carrying out the de- 

velopment program, and perhaps even 
the temporary retreats and failures, 
may perhaps be blamed partly on 
objective factors. The FAO report 
mentioned above says that “the lack of 
technicians and trained managers is one 
of the chief bottlenecks hindering Iraq's 
development.” To this may be added 
the high rate of illiteracy. According to 
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the Iraqi Minister of "Raticttioe, ‘Halif ! 


Ismail a-Arf, five million of the six 
and one-half million Iraqi population 
are illiterate, But even if we add to 
these factors the attempts at sabotage 
on the part of the supporters of the 
former regime, the political instability 
which reigned during the early period 
after the revolution, and the like, we 
still cannot avoid the impression that 
the slowness itt ‘carrying out the-indust- 
rial development programs is not only 
the result of negative objective factors, 
but also reflects the interests of a cert, 
ain social stratum which the regime 
desires to cultivate — the commercial 
bourgeoisie. 

Iraq's transformation into an in- 
dustrial country will only become pos- 
sible after a fundamental revision of 
her economic and fiscal policies. Before 
the revolution Iraq had one. of the most 
reactionary tax systems and was a pa- 
tadise for capitalists, whose wealth was 
almost completely free of taxes. The 
weight of taxation was divided “‘equal- 
ly” between the broad masses and the 
foreign oil companies. The. Iraqi bour- 
geoisie is vitally interested in preserving 
this ‘‘achievement.” One year after the 
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revolutiog we find an official report 
of the Iraqi Government declaring that 
the total of direct taxes (income tax 
plus property taxes, excluding the oil 
companies) was; not more than ID4.9 
million, as compared with ID27.3 mil- 
lion from indirect taxes. 

The dominant middle class stratum 
which both supports and is supported 
by the military regime, is prepared to 
pay a’ generous: “social bribe” and to 
allot large sums for the development of 
social services, at, the expense of .the 
goose’s golden eggs, if by so doing it 
can avoid an economic policy which 
might affect its precious two freedom: 
the freedom of trade and the freedom 
from taxes. (These social expenditures 
increase purchasing power and demand 
in the local market and, in the end, 
its owr. profits). 

The development plans of the old 
regime were an attempt to find a 
surrogate for agrarian reform. The de- 
velopment plans of Kassem's govern- 
ment also appear to be intended to 
avoid something else: this time a re- 
gime of industrialization and develop- 
ment based on a planned and directed 
economy. 


Last-minute technical difficulties during the publication of the January issue 
, of New Outlook made it impossible to send proofs to the author of “A Cultural 


Program for the Arab Villages,” 
errors appeared, 


and as a result, a. number. of . unfortunate 


The Editors néglected to mention that the article was a shortened version , 
afid “riot the full: survey. ‘Also, Dr. Rosenfeld is a Teaching Associate in. the 
Department’ of | Sociology of the Hebrew University and not a. Professor of 


Sociology; as was. stated, 





Why ‘are Israel’s Arab farmers protesting a pro- 





posed law for agrarian reform ? 


MAHMUD BAYADSI 


LAND REFORM AND THE ISRAEL! ARABS 


O n the 31st of July 1960, Minister 
of Agriculture Dayan brought a 
suggested new land law before the Knes- 
set. This law, ostensibly intended to 
enable the concentration of scattered land 
parcels and thus to foster more ef- 
ficient cultivation, aroused a great deal 
of opposition in the Knesset as well as 
in Arab circles in Israel. 


The official explanations offered by 
the Minister of Agriculture described 
the proposed law in rosy colors: ‘The 
map of landownership in this country 
shows that in many places the caultiva- 
tors hold land which is divided into 
small plots, sometimes widely apart from 
each other. There is no doubt that this 
fragmentation affects the possibilities of 
cultivating the land efficiently. The 
welfare of the country, the development 
of agriculture and the good of the far- 
mer demand that it be made possible to 
concentrate the lands in whole units in 





MAHMUD BAYADSI is a member of the 
editorial board of the monthly Al Fajr and 
also of Al Mirsad, Arabic weekly published 
by Mapam. The article was written in col- 
laboration with Haim Kafri, of 
Yad Mordechai. 
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the vicinity of the homes of the owners, 
by means of planned and compulsory 
government action. This action will make 
it possible for the farmers to cultivate 
their lands in concentrated areas, and to 
improve them by planning and mecha- 
nization... Similar laws exist in most of 
the countries of Europe... In order to 
achieve these aims the proposed law 
grants the Minister of Agriculture the 
authority to declare any agricultural area, 
as far as possible within one district, 
as a “concentration of lands” region. 
A duly appointed authority, nominated 
for that purpose by the Minister, will 
prepare plans for the unification of 
scattered land parcels by exchang- 
ing plots so that all the land of a 
single owner will be concentrated as far 
as possible in one place in the vicinity of 
his dwelling. In deciding upon exchanges 
the authority will do all it can so that 
the owner of the exchanged land re- 
ceives in return land equal in area and 
in income: only when this is not possible 
will it be permissible to make part, of 
the exchange in monetary compensation. 
If the exchanged land was. its owners 
chief source of livelihood, the exchange 
will be made only ‘in land. In making 
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its ‘plans the authority “will be aided by 
an advisory committee composed of land- 
owners of the region and elected repre- 
sentatives of the public.” - 

In our country, which does not ‘have 
a constitution but only laws (which 
vary in origin from the Turkish period, 
the British Mandate and the State of 
Israel), the present land laws are often 
based upon the Turkish procedure, which 
distinguished between the following 
forms of ownership: 1) Molk: land 
owned - unreservedly by its possessors. 
This exists mainly in the cities; 2) 
Miri land owned legally by the state 
and granted to its possessors only in 
hereditary leasehold in return for a lease 
payment and yearly rent. Changes of 
ownership or cultivation require the 
agreement of the authorities; 3) Mat- 
ruka land: cannot be sold since it is for 
communal village use such as pasture 
land and forests; 4) Miwat land: owner- 
less, uncultivated land, which passes in- 
to the possession of anyone cultivating 
it with the consent of the government; 
5) Mush’a land: the common property 
of the village, which generally grants 
it for two year periods to those sharing 
in ownership; 6) Government land, 
which is generally called Deshiflik: it is 
generally leased for 10- or 18-year 
periods in return for one fifth of the 
harvest; 7) Wagf land: according to 
ancient tradition the Khalif Omar once 
asked Mohammed what he should do 
with a piece of land in order to serve 
Allah best. The Prophet replied that 
the land should be turned into property 
which could never be sold, so that it 
might serve the needs of the poor. Today 
Wagf land is considered land devoted to 


charity. This land is usually leased’ in 
small plots. 

Any farmer who also possesses molk 
land has a prior right to purchase molk 
land adjacent to his own, in order to 
prevent it from passing into the hands 
of an undesirable neighbor. 


M r. Haim Cohen, the former Govern- 
ment Advocate, and now a member 
of the Supreme Court, has made harsh 
criticisms of the existing land transfer 
laws: ‘Land registration systems are 
a science which requires study. In many 
countries the registration arrangements 
are not only written down, but are in- 
scribed as laws, and not government or 
administtative by-laws but as funda- 
mental law enacted by the legislative 
body. It is not so with us. Only a few 
of the procedures are described in laws. 
The authority given the Minister of 
Justice by Clause 16 of the Land Trans- 
fer Order to. prepare regulations con- 
cerning the organization, procedure and 
the activities of the title offices; the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
registrar and the other officials of the 
title offices; the form in which the title- 
registration book should be run; the 
forms used for transfers and documents; 
etc.; has still not been used. We are 
still living according to land transfer re- 
gulations prepared at the beginning of 
the Mandatory period, and even these 
are fragmentary and incomplete. We need 
not add that they do not meet the needs. 
of our times. New and more modern 
regulations have ‘still not been prepared 
because of' thé expectation that the Knes- 
set would-soon give us new land legisla- 
tion ‘to replace the various Ottoman and 
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Mandatory laws and which will take 
care not only of the substantive basic 
doctrine_in. everything concerning. the 
Jand laws of the country, but. also ‘the 
procedures and considerations in, register- 
ing land, transferring or entailing it, and 
the establishment of new rights oyer.it. 


he small Arab landowners feat ‘that 

the land concentration law is directed 
primarily against them. This fear is 
based upon the law’s contents as well 
as on the Minister of Agriculture’s 
statement to the Knesset in which he 
said that the law was for the benefit of 
Jewish and Druze settlement, without 
mentioning who the present owners of 
the fragmented land were. 


LAND-OWNERSHIP 
IN THE ARAB VILLAGES 








Ricin Nagi Tod ander 
cultivation 
South 7 10,000 10,000 
Central 13 145,000 90,000 
Haifa 9 221,600 $2;900 
Galilee 59 860,000 391,000 
88 1,236,000 553,000 


There are no other inclusive statistics 
(this also applies to the figures below) 
and we shall therefore have to depend 
upon them, though with some reserva- 
tions concerning their validity, datedness, 
etc... (These figures do not apply to the 
Beersheba district.) We immediately no- 
tice the striking disproportion between 





the total area and the cultivated , area : 
two, and one-half times larger. It is 


worth pointing out that the total area 


includes 80,000 dunams of “deserted” 
land which has been leased to Arab 
farmers by the, Guardian for Absentee 


Property. 


AVERAGE POPULATION AND 
AREA IN THE*“ARAB > VILLAGE 








‘| (DUNAMS) 
Atineatiant Hasrage 
Region ares B4F, ogo 
individual individual 
South 7A it 
Triangle 3.3 ne 
Haifa 48.5 ‘a 
Galilee 13.5 i 
Whole Country 11.8 < 


78.5. per cent of the total agricultural 
area is held in private ownership and 
21.5 per cent is leased. 95.6 per cent 
of all the farms are on privately owned 
land, while 4.4 per cent are on leased 
land alone. Rentals are usually paid in 
part of the harvest: a third, though 
sometimes they are paid in cash. The 
proportion of private ownership in the 
Arab village has increased since Man- 
datory times, and tenancy has decreased. 
This may perhaps be explained by the 
fact that many of, the large landowners 
left the country during. the war and 
their properties have been taken over 
by the Guardian for Absentee Property, 
so that tenant lands were, taken out of 
the sphere, of Arab agriculture. 
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ARAB FARMS ‘BY SIZE 











Size of farms. Number of farms _%.of all Area _., % of total 
: farms (in dunams) area 
‘ae ‘to 19 dunanis sip o!5,343 44:5 43,509 8.1 
20 to 49. dunams 3,262 27.2 104,877 . _ 197 
50 to 74 dunems 1,299 10.8 78.825 14.8 
| 75 to 99 dunams 760, 6.3 65,207 12.2 
} 100 dunams and more ~ ' 1,346 11.2 241,433 45.2 
Total 12,010 100.0 533,851. «100.0 
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LAND PARCELLATION IN THE ARAB VILLAGES 











3}x9] Number of Number of ; area of Average 

5 Size of farm farmers parcels % of total a parcel per farmer 
1—4 dunams 1,781 1,210. 1.7 4,423 3,7 0.7 
5—9 1,512 3,666 3.4 . 10,359 28 2.4 
10—19 2,050 7,658 10.7 28,727 er 3.7 
3 20—39 2,439 14,448 20.2 68,743 4.8 5.9 
40-99 2,882 26,010 36.5 180,166 69 9.0 
100—149 753 8,793 12,6 89,386 10:0 11.9 
150,-plus.- 593 9,427 13.2 152,047 16:1 15.9 
Total 12,010 71,392 100.0 533,851 15 3.9 


For the whole country the average pensation to “present absentees"* * until 
Arab farm is 44.4 dunams in size and March 31, 1960 about 4,600 claims were 


al about 60 per cent of all the farms are processed. IL6,750,000 were paid in com- 
do less than 30 dunams in size. Farms up to pensation for about 85,000 dunams of 
nt 50 dunams in size are 72 per cent of the land taken over by the Development Au- 
ed total. ‘These small farms hold 27.8 per thority. Duting the three years — 1958- 
ed cent of the total area. 61, about 750 dwelling units were either 
in ‘These figures clearly show that in built or planned in fulfillment of the 
gh addition to the problems of scarcity of Government decision of February 1958 
he | agricultural fand and non-development on a program for the economic tehabi- 
he (most of the area is “unfitted for cul- litation'of Arab refugees and: displaced 
an- tivation”), there is another very negative individuals, which will ‘also include the 
ed. phenomenon: ‘extreme fragmentation. ‘fabsentees”, for whom the compensation 
the Constructive ‘initiative is undoubtedly received or still to be received in return 
ers netessary hte. | 

ind Present absetitees” “are pes who while 
ver heté have indeed beeh repeated ptd- living! in Farad! legally! ‘were not in’ their 
rty, mises ‘of 4 solution “for some still- gee = es mo of eps ge ant 
of ungoived° fuddarhental problems.” Ftom yietes. Anes sheenhares erat) tSh QOee AE 


the Guerdian. for Absentee Property and 
diverted to other use. 


the beginning ‘of the’ payment of com- 
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for their properties is not enough,for. , 


suitable rehabilitation, This limited _re- 
Habilitation program for the housing: and 
agricultural rehabilitation of about 
20,000 individuals, ‘which will cost about 
IL16:5 million for housing and about 
IL2.5 million for agricultural rehabilita- 
tion, is being carried -out too late, and 
too slowly. According to reliable Arab 
sources it should have been four times 
larger, that is, for 80,000, individuals 
and not 20,000. ? 

The office of the Advisor on Arab 
Affairs has also promised to encourage 
the development of the Arab-populated 
areas, and especially the “Arab village, 
This will be done by expanding and 
strengthening the local governments 
which have proved themselves an im- 
portant’ tool for the development of the 
village, by the establishment of wate: 
projects, arranging tie-ups to the na- 
tional electricity system, paving approach 
roads, encouragement of cooperatives, 
agricultural guidance and the like. 

But in contradiction to the ‘good in- 
tentions,”” that same office has been 
responsible for not .a little of the lack 
of planning and the lack of coordination 
between the various government offices 
dealing with these matters. The result 
has been that only six out of the tens 
of minority villages received municipal 
councils last year.— in Kfar Kassem, 
Jat, Tur’an, Yerka, Um al Fahm and 
Meshahad. peer es 

Those truly involved — the Arabs 
with a scarcity of land, believe that the 
situation can really only be improved 
by ‘such steps»as the following: -1) the 
establishment: of agricultural schools and 
guidance, 2) the organization of farmers’ 


committees within the local councils, and 
of. village committees and cooperatives; 
3) the provision of agricultural means 
of production such as machinery, tools, 
water, electricity; 4) agricultural credit 
and 5) adjustments to"provide at least 
minimal-sized agricultural units. 

The. concentration of the fragmented 


-dand parcels will have to be carried out 


not by government orders but by ar- 
rangements between those directly in- 
volved. As in the Jewish sector, this 
can be by agreements within elected 
public bodies: district councils, the His- 
tadrut’s Agricultural Center, ‘etc. Since 
not all the villages already have local 
councils, village committees can be 
elected and given authority in this field. 
Democfatically constituted village coun- 
cils existed during the Mandatory périod 
and could be revived now. Such arrange- 
ments would make it possible to carry 
out the concentration of scattered plots 
by agreement among the owners .them- 
selyes, via their elected representatives, 
without the present fear, of having 
their land expropriated, District redistri- 
bution might in some. cases also mean 
putting some exchanged plots tens of 
kilometers away from the farmer's home, 
and thus compel him to sell his pro- 
perty because of his inability to cultivate 
it himself, 

Any proposed law, and especially laws 
of this kind, must take into consideration 
the specific conditions under which it 
will have to be effective. The, Arabs. of 
Israel, for example, cannot look with 


equanimity upon exchanges at the ex:. 


pense of lands .which they consider to 
belong to their relatives or neighbors. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Fast attempts to find at least partial solutions te 


the refugee problem have failed. A study of the 
facts may improve: the prospects for success:in 


the future. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IN FACTS AND FIGURES 


A. ‘THE SITUATION OF THE 
REFUGEES TODAY 


THE NUMBER OF REFUGEES 
REGISTERED WITH. UNRWA 











(June 1958). 
Numbers 
receiving 
Country Numbers aid in 1957 
(in round 
numbers) 
Lebanon 102,291 102,000 
‘Syria 96,573 93,000 
Jordan 539,519 518,000 
Gaza 225,575 221,000 
Total 963,958 934,000 


he figures above have been question- 

ed’ since it is known that the re- 
fugees have tended to’ exaggerate the 
numbers of individuals in their families 
in order to receive additional food 
rations, that they have not reported 
deaths, etc. UNRWA has also not been 
allowed to carry, out a census. This does 
not, necessarily mean that the numbers 


are very much smaller, since’ for a 
number of years new food cards have 
not been issued to children born inthe 
camps. Tt’ is known that the birthrate is 
quite large. An exact analysis“of all the 
facts, carried out by Dr. Rony Gabbay,* 
showed 860,000 ‘refugees. 

In June 1957, 38.6 per cent of all the 
registered refugees were living in camps 
run by UNRWA. 





Number 








Number : Percentage 
Country of #efugees 

of. camps ju eemps of total 
Lebanon — 16 45,143 44 
Syria 10 20,106 21.7 
Jordan 25 t71,579 33.2 
Gaza 8 123,770 56 

Total 59 360,598 33.6 . 


With the passage of yeats most of 
the tents have been replaced by wooden 
huts. ‘There were 90,000 tents in’ 1950; 
in 1958 there were only 4,900. In the 
Gaza Strip all the tents Have beén re- 
placed by huts. With this change many 
of the camps took on the character of 
small towns, with ‘school buildings, 
* Rony Gabbay: “A Political Study of the 

Atab-Jewish (Conflict,” Libraire &. Droz, 
Geneva, 1960.: 
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4 enoitulor Ia 
ete we ‘imal dated cinemas 
and shops established by aes 
refugees. 
AGE DISTRIBUTION 
AMONG THE REFUGEES 











(June 1957) 
Age pien Bid Percentage 
To one year 15,962 1.71 
1 to 15 398,233 42.66 
Over 15 519,361 55.63 
rose [4 : : —# 
Total” "933,556 ° 100 


There were a total of 185,997 fami- 
lies, with, an average of 5:02 persons 
per family. 

Despite the fact that those over: the 
age. of 45 form 55:6 per cent of all the 
refugees; only half are fit for work: , 
All refugees. over.the age of 15: 55.6% 
Refugees over the age.of 55: 10.0% 
Ill .and disabled: 6.6% 
Pregnant. women 

and nursing mothers: 
Total unfit for work: 


11.0% 
27.6% 
Refugees fit for.work (excluding 
children ‘under age of 15): 28.0% 
The process of absorbing the refugees 
into the economy has been slow and 
limited because of the following’ rea- 
sons : 
1, “Their concentration in ateas lacking 
economic. potentialities (the Gaza 
_ Strip, Arab, Palestine); 
2,-Political reasons: the opposition. to 


“rehabilitation plans and,.the struggle; 


for.theic sight.to return; 


3,,.,Ansufficient,:funds of UNRWA.,., 


In the,period between January 1,.1951 
and June 30, 1957;;; 23,797, refugees 
were placed in permanent employment 
and. 149,279, in temporasy .employment, 
according to the following details: 
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Permanent Temporary 
ii Employment Employment 
Agriculture 2,543 18,183 
Commerce and 
industry 286 17,784 
Self-rehabilitation 
with UNRWA aid 6,783 3,519 
Research and . 
experimental 
projects 99 16,780 
Professional 
training 4,667 47,021 
Ediication $712) ©!" 21,393 
Emigration é 
and return 
to Israel 2,798": 14,153 
Others 909 1,446 
Total 23,797 


140,279 
Israeli circles estimate the number of 

tefugees integrated into the economies: 

of the Arab countries as about 230,000: 


Jordan 100,000 
Lebanon 50,000 
Syria 50,000 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq 

and Kuweit 30,000 


Food rations are based on a diet of 
1,500 calories daily“in summer and 
1,600,.calories in winter, 


An_ additional 500 calories are given 
to pregnant women and nursing mothers 
for seven months, 170,000 children up 
to, the age of 15, receive, the, addition of 
a glass of; milk...44,000 sick receive 
additions..of .a,hot meal daily, 

In 1957, the ‘health services) included 
143, doctors, ) 11. dentists, 478 nurses.and 
assistants, 92: infirmaries; indudipg: 11 
field units, 2,150 hospital beds: 

In 1956/57 ‘there ‘were 84,000 cases: 
of *dysentary’ and’ 123,791 cases? of eye 
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disease in the refugee camps. The’ rate 
of mortality was between 20-21: ‘per 


In addition’ to the 372 schools estab- 
lished by the UNRWA, support was 
given to students attending private and 
public schools: In 1957 the following 
number of pupils were attending school: 


UNRWA_ elementary: schools 101,504 
of these, girls 38,065 
UNRWA secondary schools. 13,201 
of’ these, girls 1,567 
Government’ schools 33,876 
Private schools 19,481 
Total 168,062 


These pupils form 18 percent of the 
refugee population. 

This. i8 avery high proportion in 
comparison | with' other countries in the 
Middle East, including Arab education 
in Israel, where there were 37,373 Arab 
student in schools for all kinds in 1957, 
forming about-17 per cent of the Arab 
populations Even mote surprising is the 
proportiom of students in the high 
schools, the. highest for the ‘whole 
Middle East. In. 1956/57, there were 
24,213, «nefugee children in secondary 


schools of all kinds, almost 2.7 per cent: 


of the refugee. population. 


Egypt 0.2% (1954/55) 

Jordan: 119%: eh vt) 

Lebanon, 1.5%0€ To 

Syria 1.6%: ( 2 oro 

Ysrael (Arabs) 0.95% (1956/57) 

Israel (Jews) 19% ( ™ ) 
\ Refugees 2.7% 


B. STATUS OF THE REFUGEES 
» IN) THE ARAB COUNTRIES | 
ordan: The 1954 Citizenship Law 
grants, citizenshipto «all Palestinian 


Atabs found in Jordan ‘of ‘coming to 
Jordan ftom territory “conquered” by 
Israel. Despite’ civil equality, “Jordan 
catinot solve the ‘refugee problem econ- 
omically because of their large number 
and the poverty of the country. 


Population of Jordan in 1952 1,372,000 
Former Palestinian Arabs 972,000 
Registered with UNRWA 470,000 


The population of the West Bank of 
Jordan, which~is 2,165 square miles in 
atea’ and’ mostly mountainous, ‘was 
734,000 in 1952, that is to say 53.5 per 
cent of the total” population of the 
country. 

Lebanon, which Ys very densely 
populated and* has limited natural re- 
sources, has opposed the absorption of 
the one hundred: thousand refugees, 
mostly Moslims, who form 8 per cent 
of her population, and who ~ could 
disturb the delicate balance betwéen the 
communities. The refugees have not’ re- 
ceived citizenship, they ate not liable 
for military service, and ‘in practice they 
ate moré restricted in’ their rights than 
are foreign citizens. They are limited’ in 
their economic’ activitiés and are allow- 
éd to’'obtain pfoperty ‘or employment 
only by special permission of the Min- 
istry Of ‘National’ Economy, Permits are 
siven maitily to shettalists employed by 
foreign’ companies or married to Leban- 
ese women. Despite this; about 30,000 
have found employment without pertnit 
and they are liable to be expelled ‘in the 
event of unemployment ‘among’ the 
Lebanése.'The réfugees aré allowed’ to 
léave Lebation’ but ‘only few* are’ per- 
mitted'‘to return. Refugees from the 
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other countries can visit Lebanon _ only 
as; citizens of these countries but not.as 
refugees. Refugees,, who. have come 
illegally, however, have. not, been .ex- 
pelled... Arabs of ;Lebanese origin who 
leave Israel. are permitted to, enter, 

Syria: The attitude towards the re- 
fugees. changes in accordance with the 
domestic situation, but they have ge- 
netally been allowed to obtain. citizen- 
ship and undertake economic activities, 
to, obtain employment, establish, organ- 
izations, to buy property, etc. They enjoy 
freedom of movement and of. habita- 
tion.. A special institution has \ been 
established to deal. with their problems 
and to help them integrate economically. 
They are also allowed to preserve their 
“Palestinian citizenship’ and to establish 
political organizations to struggle for 
the return of their rights. They .are not: 
liable to . military — conscription.. The 
small number of refugees, in comparison 
with Syria's dynamic economic. devyelop- 
ment, has helped most of them. to be- 
come integrated economically. 

Egypt and the Gaza Strip: Nery few 
refugees have been absorbed in Egypt 
and these are mainly a few wealthy 
families, The status of the Gaza Strip 
is that of a conquered area, governed 
by the Ministry of Defense and the 
Army. There are no. differences in 
status and rights between the refugees 
(about 200,000). and. the original in- 
habitants (about 100,000). It is forbid- 
den to leave the area without permis- 
sion of the military administration. 
Economic potentialities are very limited. 
The total area is 135 square miles, 
Other Arab countries: About 1,000 
refugees moved to Saudi Arabia and 


received’ Saudi. citizenship’ in 21951. 
About 10,000.more haye,been ‘permitted 
to obtain employment, most of) them 
with the oil companies and large private 
enterprises and a few. in education and 
administration. About 2,500 refugees 
who moved to Iraq were granted 
citizenship ‘iq 1953, They have settled 
in Baghdad and have been absorbed in 
industry and commerce. Those preserv- 
ing their ‘Palestinian national citizen- 
ship” have been granted the rights of 
employment, even in Government, but 





not the right to vote..A-few hundred ) 


haversettled in the principalities of the 
Petsian Gulf as teachers, or as clerks 
and technicians for the oil companies. 


C. ATTEMPTS AT REHABILITA- 
TION: THAT FAILED 

n December 8th,;:1949, the United 

Nations Assembly established the 
United Nations’. Relief and Works 
Agency; for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near, East (UNRWA), by a majority 
of 48 votes, including *the: Arab count- 
ries and Israel, and with six absten- 
tions (the Soviet ploc). 

The Agency's instructions ‘were to 
prepare programs for works and projects 
that would gradually do; away with the 
need for relief, without affecting the 
validity of the UN Resolution of De- 
cember 11, 1948 (repatriation). 

UNRWA began activities in May 
1950 by establishing offices in the 
countries of refugee concentration. At 
the very beginning of its activities it 
became clear that it would ‘not ‘be able 
to replace the relief services with con- 
structive projects : 

1. Many plans, such as the utilization 
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of..water,for irrigation and the, establish- 
ment .of .development regions, required. 
extended _prepacatory,, activities), in, plan- 
ning, surveying, engineering, etc. 
~(., The refugees opposed being moved 
to;regions far from their camps; 
»3sThere was a lack .of sufficient 
funds, 
In. October,,,1950  the,...Director., of 
UNRWA. put..in. a request for $30 
million. for employment projects. fog 
one,yeat, in addition to the $20 million 
for, relief. 

This suggestion was ratified by the 
United Nations Assembly as part of the 
Resolution on: the establishment of a 
“Rehabilitation. Fund.” 

The Arab. governments supported 
this resolution, though they emphasized 
the ,necessity for, repatriating the re- 
fugees. Israel opposed mentioning, the 
UN Resolution of 1948 but welcomed 
the establishment» of the Fund and 
announced her readiness to contribute 
$.2,800,000. 

In its, session in Cairo-in February 2, 
1951; the Arab League decided to re- 
commend to the Arab. governments to 
operate with the UNRWA and to 
“begin to discuss plans of rehabilitation 
for the refugees, though reserving their 
right to return,” 

It soon became clear, however, that 
the method. of . public works. was not 
leading to the aim. It was not creating 
new sources .of »livelihood; at the con- 
dusion of the projects the refugees were 
teturning tv their camps and to their 
dependence on UNRWA, A new. three- 
year program, called . the. Blandford 
Plan, was voted upon by the UN; 

1, The mobilization of $200 million 
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for, rehabilitation, activities for , three 
years, (1951/2-1953/4);..». 

-2. The rehabilitation activities would 
be..carried out by.. transferring the re- 
fugees. from, the, camps..to housing) prov 
jects in the vicinity of the cities and to 
new,.villages,, and..by.,the transition to 
permanent employment; 

3. The rehabilitation projects would 
be, coordinated with the general: de- 
velopment programs of the Arab count- 
ries, intended to raise the, general 
standard of living; . 

4. The. rehabilitation. projects, to.be 
financed. at first by UNRWA, would be 
carried out in cooperation with the 
governments and, would gradually be- 
come»the sole responsibility of the. re- 
fugees or the governments. 

Despite the disputes between the Is- 
raeli and Arab representatives, the plan 
was passed by a majority of 47, with 
both Israel and the ;Arabs voting in 
favor. The Arab. governments ..welcom- 
ed the plan, even the Arab. Higher 
Committee. headed by the Mufti accept- 
ed the plan, adding the demand _ that 
the.sights of the refugees to. return be 
reserved .and that .the rehabilitation, 
projects be carried out in the vicinity 
of Palestine, Speedy. execution was) ex- 
pected, but many . difficulties soon 
appeared : 

1, There was an attitude of suspicion 
and of attempted sabotage on. the part 
of the Arab governments, and certain 
citcles of the Arab public; 

2. There were complicated problems in 
the field of relations between UNRWA 
and the Arab governments on the one 
hand, and between the refugees and the 
focal population on the other; 
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3. A large number of research work, 
planning activities and experiments were 
necessary in ordet to prepare plans for 
agricultural ‘development and the’ trans- 
fer of the refugees from the camps to 
thie towns; — a 23 

4,° 1952-54 ‘were years of upheavals 
and revolts within the Arab countries 
(including the Egyptian revolution), 
and this made negotiations and planning 
difficult; 

5. These years also saw growing 
tension between Israei and the Atab 
countries because’ of the failure of the 
Conciliation Commission and the wave 
of border incidents. , 

Despite this, four agreements on dé- 
velopment plans for a total of $111 
million were signéd by the UNRWA 
and the Arab governments by June 1953: 

1. An $11 million plan agreement 
with the-Government of’ Jordan (5.8.52), 
including ' research “and ‘“surveys, ‘the 
establishmént ‘of five new ‘villages with 
17,720-dunams for 304 families; *hous- 
ing projects; small industrial’ projects 
and professional’ training; on 

2. Af agreement with the Govert- 
ment of Jordan (30.3°53), for the’ pre- 
paration of plans for the utilization 
of the ‘waters of’ the Jordan ‘and the 
Yatmuk; surveys, anti-malarial activities 
and the paving of roads for the area’ 
inchided in'the plan. All these activities 
were completed by 19555” 

3. An ‘aereethent with the Govern- 
ment of Syria (13:10:53), ° for the’ re- 
habititation of 85,000 refugees’ iti Syria 
at “4 cost of $30 million. The’ plan 
alfotted' $'5 * million’ for professional 
training (teachets, clerks,” ntrrsés, ete); 
$20 million’ for ‘Agri¢alfitte. The Gov: 


ernment -of' Syria ‘allocated two! areas, 
one’ of 160,000 ‘dunams'iand the ‘second 
of 1,700 dunams;, fot purposes: of ‘settle. 
ment. Tests ‘showed: ‘that. only '' 10,000 
dutiams of' the fitst\‘area were ‘suitable 
for development and ‘the first 50 famil- 
ies moved there in 1955. 20 families 
settled in the second area. In 1958, the 
Syrian Government agreed to a settle. 
ment plan for’ certain ‘regions on the 
Euphrates. $ 1 million were allotted in 
small grants to 2,500 refugees ‘who 
opened small craft and business enter 
pfises; 

4. Agreements with ‘the Government 
of Egypt, on 30.6.53 and 14.10.63 for 
$30 million for ‘résearch into the 
possibilities of settlement in Sinai. The 
Government of Egypt set aside ‘an ‘area 
of 230,000 feddan (oné milliofr dunam) 
in’ Sinai, ‘east of the Suez Canal, as the 
site of research, out of ‘whith UNRWA 
cotild choose 50,000’ feddan' for refugee 
settlement. The Government of Egypt 
undertook to supply water from ‘the 
Nile via the''Suez Canal.” A>joint te- 
search staff set up by UNRWA and the 
Epyptian Government: submitted its re- 
port in July 1955. The repdrt asserted 
that ‘within thtee ‘years it" would be 
possible to establish‘an irrigation system 
that would enable the settlement of from 
50 to 60 thousand refugees who’ would 
be able’ to support themselves within 
five to six years. Howéver,-the plan was 
pigeon-holed becausé’’ of ‘political com- 
plications’ and growing téhsidh | “with 
Israel following the *'Gaza‘ ’ Operation 
(February 1955); and’ feddyeen activity. 
At the same time ‘reforestation aiid land 
improvément was cattied ‘out in Gaza. 
A millionddlldts were piven the! weavers 
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union which had moved from Majdal 
to,Gaza, to establish a carpet industry. 

Besides these agreements, another 
agreement was, signed with the Govern- 
ment of, Libya, for the settlement of 
1500. families. Lebanon and Iraq refus- 
ed to negotiate on rehabilitation within 
their countries, 

Though $200 million had been allocat- 
ed for rehabilitation activities between 
1951/52, and 1953/54, only $40 million 
were received and until June 1955. only 
$7 million were expended. Only 10,034 
refugees ceased receiving relief and left 
the camps. Another 54,000 refugees 
moved temporarily into independent 
occupations, but later returned to relief. 

From all the above it is clear that 
after all the research work only two 
serious plans had been crystallized: 

1. The Jordan-Yarmuk plan with the 
possibility of setting 200,000 refugees 
within three to six years; 

2. The Sinai plan with the possibility 
of settling 50 to 60 thousand refugees. 

Both plans did not reach the execu- 
tion stage because of political reasons. 
The Jordan-Yarmuk plan has _ been 
stalemated because of the debate over 
the Sea of Galilee, Jordan demands the 
tight to bring Yarmuk water into the 
sea in the winter and to take water 
inthe summer, For this, an internation- 
al authority is necessary. Israel claims 
that the Sea of Galilee is wholly in her 
territory and that internationalization is 
out of the question. Meanwhile Jordan 
is nearing completion of the Yarmuk- 
Zetka project to irrigate 120,000 dunams 
in the Eastern Jordan Valley, which 
will enable the settlement and employ- 
ment of 35,000 persons. 


About two thousand additional re- 
fugee families have been setup; in small 
projects. Another 5,500 refugee families 
have taken care of themselves individual- 
ly, with the help of small grants, 

The Sinai settlement plan was frozen 
because of the political situation follow- 
ing the Syez War. The, Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has in the meantime announced 
that it could not supply water from. the 
Nile, but. additional research has shown 
that water could be drawn from Da- 
mietta. 

We may summarize by. stating that 
the .efforts to rehabilitate the Arab re- 
fugees in the Arab countries failed for 
the following reasons : 

1. The refugees’ opposition to large- 
scale settlement plans in new and 
distant areas. The refugees considered 


these plans to mean givin their 
right or hope of returning (fee rest nk 
refugees also refuse to settle Wfder con- 


ditions of poor social conditions _ in 
health, education and culture, and of a 
backward sociai regime. It should be 
remembered that the Arabs of Palestine 
were among the most developed aultur- 
ally and socially. Even as refugees they 
havc maintained a high level of services, 
and this sirengthens their opposition to 
moving to semi-feudal conditions like 
those of Saudi Arabia or Iraq. 

The refugees have, however, not re- 
vealed any opposition to small or in- 
dividual rehabilitation projects. The 
numbers registering for such projects 
are much larger than UNRWA can 
finance. 

2. The Arab governments were also a 
hindering factor in the rehabilitation of 
the refugees, for a number of reasons: 
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a) ‘The political aim of repatriating 
to TIsrael-as many refugees as possible, 
in ‘order to weaken: her; 

‘b) Unwillingness to absorb’ fefugees 
for political and ‘sectarian’ reasons AES 
banon) ; 

c) The backward nature of the forces 
dominant in the’ Arab countries and, 


‘therefore, their lack of desire and ability 


to plan, and even less to carty out broad 
development plans not only for the te- 
fugees but for their own populations 
as well; 

3. A third factor has been the in- 
tensified tension between Israel and the 
Arab countries since 1955. Since the 
Sinai Campaign all the previous experi- 
ments have been shelved. UNRWA is 
in financial straits, meets its relief needs 
with difficulty, and lacks the finances 
for even the small’ programs and in- 
dividual rehabilitation in which the re- 
fugees are interested and which the 
Arab governments have not opposed. 


D. UNIFICATION OF FAMILIES 


I" July 1949, Israel announced a pro- 
gram for the unification of families, 
according to which family members 
would be returned to the dwelling place 
of the head of the family. Only women 
and unmarried children up to the age 
of 15 would be allowed to return. In 


1953, fiancées”’atid “S6ns up” to 17 
years, as well as a number Of students, 
were allowed to apply. By 1952, 2,585 
individuals thus returned to their fami- 
lies. Beginning with 1953 the Israeli 
authorities showed greater liberality and 
allowed a number of Arabs to retum 
who were not precisely within the 
categories of the plan. By 1957, about 
8,000 individuals had returned, though 
the authorities had estimated that about 
15,000 would take advantage of the 
possibility. Though the Arabs cooperat- 
ed iti the unification of families pro- 
gram, the plan aroused a great deal of 
criticism. The chief complaint was that 


‘the concept of “family” in Arab society 


is much wider than the framework of 
parents and children, and that this was 
not only a matter of tradition but of 
a specific social and economic structure. 
The Israeli authorities feared, however, 
that if additional members of the family 
were allowed to return (married sons 
and those above 15, aged parents, etc.) 
it would double the number of Arabs 
in the State. The total number of te- 
fugees who have returned between 1948 
and 1960 according to the unification 
of families program, less: the numbet 
of those who have left the country in 
order to join their families abroad, is 
no greater than the refugees’ natural 
increase for one year. 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 





A New Approach to the Problem 


he refugee problem is one of the 

most sensitive of the issues in dispute 
between Israel and the Arab countries. 
The Arab countries have used the refugee 
problem as one of their chief arguments 
in explaining their anti-Israel position 
on the international forum. They ju:t- 
ify their unwillingness to open the Suez 
Canal or to end the boycott against 
Israel by Israel’s refusal to respect the 
UN decision on the refugees’ right to 
repatriation. World opinion in general 
looks upon the refugee problem as one 
of the chief difficulties in the way of 
Israeli-Arab understanding. 

The Arab minority in Israel is es- 
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pecially sensitive to this issue, since 
the situation. which has been created 
has separated members of the same 
families. They have, in effect suffered the 
loss of their status as the Palestinian 
Arab nation. For their part, the refugees 
are not ready to give up their desire 
to return to their former homes. This 
desire is nourished by their continued 
existence in temporary camps and by 
the encouragement they have received 
from the leaders of the Arab countries, 
who have promised to return them to 
their country by force. 

World public opinion, which is un- 
ready to accept the Arab arguments for 
changes in the borders, and which op- 
poses the Arab threats to solve the 
problem by force, is affected by the 
plight of the refugees in the camps. 

The problem, however, appears in a 
different light in Israel, Here the di- 
rectors of foreign policy and most 
public opinion agree that the solution 
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of the refugee problem is not Israel’s 
obligation. Israel, they say, accepted 
the United Nations decision on partition 
and was ready to accept the fact that 
450,000 Arabs would continue to dwell 
within the Jewish state. Israel was not 
tesponsible for the war which ultimately 
made refugees of people who could 


have continued to live in.peace in their , 


towns and, willages @ 5 op ™) = 

Most of the citizens of Israel believe 
that the responsibility for this situation 
falls upon the Arab countries who re- 
jected the compromise offered by the 
UN Committee, and declared war 
against it in the belief that they would 
succeed in abrogating this decision by 
force of arms. Those who created the 
problem have no right now to demand 
the return of the refugees. Israelis also 
stress the fact that Israel has, in effect, 
absorbed about half a million Jewish 
refugees from the Arab countries in 
place of the Arabs who left. What 
actually took place, they say, was a 
transfer of populations. The Israeli 
Government has declared that Israel 
was prepared to help solve the prob- 
lem by paying compensation for the 
constructive rehabilitation of the re- 
fugees within the Arab countries. 

The opposition to the repatriation 
of the Arab refugees is supported by the 
fears that the return of any large 
number would weaken the state and 
threaten its security, since it would 
mean introducing a fifth column which 
would support Israel's enemies in the 
event of any conflict with the Arab 
countries. The Israeli public generally 
believes that there are sufficient terri- 
tories within the Arab countries which 
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need manpower, and that this small | 
country, which still must absorb hund. 
reds of thousands of Jews from all 
parts of the world, cannot be obligated _ 
to allow back even a part of the re. 
fugees. 


wo truths thus face each other, each 
‘, With.its,own measure of logic and 


- “justices ‘The gefuges Problem cannot, 


however, be viewed in isolation. Under 
no conditions can we accept the Arab 
argument that the problem is the cause 
of the Israeli-Arab tension. The te- 
fugees’ problem is a result and not a 
cause of the present situation. Without 
‘4 solution of the refugee problem, how- 
ever, no Arab statesman, even the most 
moderate, can suggest peace with Israel, 
At the same time, it is impossible to de. 
mand that Israel return any refugees to 
her country before peace is secure. Thus, 
while we cannot doubt the refugees’ 
right to return to the land of their 
fathers, we can also not question the 
State of Israel’s right to, exist and to 
guarantee her security and __ stability. 
In the present circumstances one right 
conflicts with the other. Without the 
conclusion of a peace treaty and gua- 
rantees for her extended future exist- 
ence, Israel cannot absorb social ele 
ments liable to undermine her security. 
The Arab arguments on the refugee 
question are based on Clause 11 of 
UN Resolution 194(III), which was 
adopted on December 11, 1948. It 
may be worthwhile quoting this clause 
in full in order to show that its con- 
clusions cannot be fulfilled without 4 

stable peace. 
11. Resolves that the refugees 
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wishing to return to their homes and 

live at peace with their neighbors 

should be permitted to do so at the 

: veatliest practicable date, and that 

»<ompensation should be paid for the 

» property of those choosing not to 
return and for loss of or damage to 
property which, under principles of 
international law or in equity, should 
be made good by the Governments 
or authorities ; 

Instracts the Conciliation. Com- 
mission to facilitate the repatriation, 
resettlement and economic and social 
rehabilitation of the refugees and the 
payment of compensation, and to 
maintain close relations with the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees and, through 
him with the appropriate organs and 
agencies of the United Nations... 
The Clause makes it indisputably 

clear that the refugees have United 
Nations’ ratification for their right 
to return to their homes — that is, 
to the State of Israel, or to ‘receive 
compensation and to remain outside 
her borders. 

In studying this resolution, however, 
a number of factors should be taken 
into consideration. The resolution was 
adopted at the end of 1948, when 
the refugees’’ homes were still unoccu- 
pied and’ only a short period of time 
had passed since the end of hostili- 
ties. The UN Resolution did, indeed; 
tecognize the need to return the re- 
fugees, but it did ‘not avoid the 'poli- 
tical and economic aspects of the prob- 
lem and required the refugees to be 
returned only. “‘at the earliest practic- 
able date,” (emphasis mine — H.D.). 
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The most serious’ reservation, however, 
is found in the words “and live’ at 
peace with their neighbors.” The United 
Nations’ understood’ that it couldn't de- 
mand the return of those’ refugees who 
desired to return but were not 'pre- 
pared to live at peace. Istael’s right to 
defend her. security and to prevent 
the return of those refugees who were 
not prepared to live at peace, was 
thus clearly recognized. 

Unfortunately, there is hardly any 
room for doubt concerning the attitudés 
of the refugees towards the State of 
Israel. They have been subjected to 13 
years of constant and poisonous ’ propa- 
ganda against. Israel. The education 
which hundreds’ of thousands of child- 
ren and young’ people are receiving 
in the camp schools is making them 
sworn enemies of Israel. ‘The very 
same forces which once ‘tried to ab- 
rogate the Partition Decision have been 
fanning illusive hopes among the re- 
fugees concerning the possibilities of 
their returning by force. The refugees, 
indeed, are not to blame for this situa- 
tion, In any evaluation of the problem, 
however, we can hardly avoid consider- 
ing ‘the actual facts first. 

It will only be possible to carry out 
Clause 11 of the UN Resolution when 
such conditions are created ‘as will make 
it possible to change the refugees’ at- 
titades towards Israel “fundamentally. 


A’ long as ‘the opposition to return- 
ing refugees is based on the 
argument of security, it is: justified and 
unshakable. More surprising are’ the 
economic arguments often offered as the 
basis for Israel’s opposition to refugee 
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repatriation. A country, which has made 
it its chief task: to.gather in most of 
the Jewish people and, which claims 
that it ,has- the economic .ability. to. :do. 
so, cannot at the same time oppose the 
return of -the refagees on economic 
grounds. If objective conditions make 
it possible to absorb hundreds. of thou- 
sands and millions .of more Jews, it 
should also be. possible, from the eco- 
nomic point of view, to repatriate part 
of the refugees. If it is economically 
impossible to return even. part of the 
refugees then the declarations of | Is- 
rael’s capacity to absorb Jews are ex: 
aggerated. 

An analysis of the dynamics of Is- 
rael’s ‘economic growth during the 
past 13. years tends to. strengthen the 
first alternative. It is paradoxical, but 
from a purely economic point of view 
the absorption of Arab refugees might 
be easier than. that of Jewish im- 
migrants. This is. so since a certain 
part of the refugees could be absorbed 
without difficulty in the cities and 
towns in which they had lived formerly. 
The problem is more difficult for the 
refugees of rural origin who are. in- 
terested not so much. in’ returning - to 
Israel. as to their own. villages and 
homes. These are for the most part 
either no longer in existence or oc- 
cupied, however. Will the Arab vil- 
lagers really be eager to establish new 
villages in Israel ? But in any case, 
despite the. limitations and difficulties 
of absorption in the villages, the urban 
potentialities make the return of a cert- 
ain part of the refugees possible, at 
least from the economic. point of view. 
But again, as we have explained above, 
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the, problem .is notone: of economics 
but-of security and politics: 


1188 ‘refugee: problem; however, :-has 
a another . aspect which has been 
neglected by the representatives of the 
Arab countries and. Israel. alike. This 
isthe’ national, aspect.. There: is a great 
difference between:the problem of the 
Palestinian. refgees and the refugee 
problems of other countries. In dimen- 
sions, it, is true, the Arab refugee’ prob- 
lem is much smaller than that of the 
Hindus, Pakistanis or ‘Germans, In 
contrast to the millions of Germans, 
Hindus and. Pakistanis who were com- 
pelled to leave their homes and who 
had to be -absorbed by their host 
countries, the Arab refugees number 
less than one million. 

The refugees in the other countries, 
however, were only a small minority of 
their people, while the Arab refugees 
form the majority of the Palestinian 
Arab nation. The Palestinian Arabs 
were, in effect, scattered as refugees 
of as permanent inhabitants in the 
neighboring four Arab countries. In- 
dividuals living’ in the miserable con- 
ditions of the camps need, first of 
all,, the elementary conditions for -de- 
cent living and constructive rehabili- 
tation. Once the conditions for decent 
economic existence are created, the 
national problem will arise in all its 
sharpness. 

It.is no accident -that the national 
aspect has been avoided in the debate 
on the future of the refugees. That de- 
bate. is being. coriducted between the 
Arab. countries. and Israel; the refugees 
have not been «a »party. to the debate. 
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They have ‘only been the object ,of 
political: maneuvers... The two parties 
conducting the debate can continue to 
exist: and to develop unhindered even 
without a solution to the refugee prob- 
lem. The ones really affected are the 
refugees themselves, though they have 
not yet revealed any intiative or any 
understanding of, the state of affairs 
in seeking a constructive and inclusive 
solution, for their problem. Objectively, 
the» refugees should have been the 
most active, the most interested in 
settling the differences between Israel 
and the Arab countries so that their 
problem coculd find its human and 
national answer. Unfortunately, the re- 
fugees have continued blindly to fol- 
low the path along which they were 
led to catastrophe by the Mufti of Jeru- 
salem and the other Arab leaders. 

Any solution of the refugee prob- 
lem must also provide a basis for the 
existence of the Palestinian Arabs as 
a national entity. The Palestinian 
Arabs have the right to the same 
normal national existence enjoyed by 
the Arabs of other countries. They do 
form a-majority of the population of 
Jordan, but’ under the present circum- 
stances, with half of them living as 
refugees, without any stable economic 
basis, their status in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan is an insecure one. 

The solution for the Arab refugee 
problem is generally sought in the 
alternatives of constructive resettlement 
in the Arab countries. and repatriation 
to, Israel. Both Israel and the Arab 
countries undoubtedly will have to 
contribute towards a solution by ab- 
sorbing. some ‘of the refugees within 


their countries. But, as’ we have. said, 
the complete solution will have to be 
not’ only an .ecdnomic one but, also .a 
national one. Such a ‘solution would 
require the concentration of a maxi- 
mum number of the.. Palestinian Arabs 
within the framework of a single state 
in order to, enable them. to continue 
to’ exist and develop as. a Palestinian 
Arab nation. At the present time the 
Kingdom of Jordan (West and East 
Banks) and the Gaza Strip provide the 
basis for the concentration of the large 
majority of the Palestinian Arabs .( More 
than one million Palestinian Arabs live 
in Jordan today). 


T o what extent is a decent economic 

existence possible for the masses 
of inhabitants (permanent and refugees) 
in these areas ? A fundamental survey 
would undoubtedly disclose _pos- 
sibilities of creating a firm economic 
base for the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees as well as the permanent inha- 
bitants by an intensified progtam of 
industrialization and irrigation works. 

There are grounds to believe that 
large-scale capital investments and man- 
power training would make it possible 
to transform this area into one of 
intensive economic development, as 
was done in Israel. Such a task would 
of course require tremendous sums, 
which would have to be supplied by 
all those interested in a solution (in- 
cluding Israel). 

The execution of broad economic 
ptograms would best be realized in eco- 
nomic union with Israel, which would 
make possible ‘the joint. exploitation -of 
the resources of the Dead Sea and the 
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waters of the: Jordan, and the develop- 
ment of joint tourist projects, especially 
in Jerusalem. Jordan is a state which 
maintains itself by foreign support. 
However, by taking the oppottunity of 
becoming the center for the solution of 
the refugee problem and of forming 
the framework for the national existence 
of the Palestinian Arabs, Jordan could, 
in cooperation with Israel, become an 
important factor in the Middle East. 
This union ‘could, obviously, only be 
achieved if it did not form a base for 
foreign powers inimical to the neighbor- 
ing countries. Instead, it would have to 
be a link in a confederation of sover- 
eign Middle Eastern states, and part of a 
joint regional effort for a strong eco- 
nomic, cultural and political union, 
based on close cooperation between the 
member countries, without the domina- 
tion of any one country over the others. 

The decisive question facing those 
seeking peace and really interested in 
a solution of the refugee problem is 
that of the transition from the state 
of constant tension to a situation which 
would permit the execution of large- 
scale programs. It is clear that some 
limited and partial arrangements will 
be necessary for the transition period. 

The sooner both sides become con- 
vinced that the period in which facts 
could be created by force has passed, 
the sooner will the conditions be creat- 
ed’ for the inclusive solution and. agree- 
ments. 

Such a transition agreement would 
have to take into account the need to 
forma national-political framework for 
the Palestinian Arabs, a framework that 
could be ultimately joined economic- 
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ally with the State of Israel. As a stage 
towards a final agreement the transition 
period would be a means of creating 
an atmosphere conducive’ to fuller 
negotiations in. the future. Though the 
constructive’ solution of the refugee 
problem is only one part of the com: 
plex of »problems to be tackled, the 
transition period could serve as a trial 
period upon whose results conclusions 
for the future could be drawn. 

One example of the possible prog- 
rams for the transition period could 
be a five-year plan for some of the 
refugees. During this period, Israel, 
Jordan and Egypt might obligate them- 
selves to undertake. constructive pro- 
jects for the settlement of fixed quotas 
of refugees. Israel would renew the 
family-reunion scheme as her share. 

In the present atmosphere it would be 
superfluous to set any precise figures, 
but even at present the resettlement 
of 200,000 refugees within five years 
(perhaps at the rate of 10,000—15,000 
in Israel and 25,000—30,000 in Jordan 
and the UAR annually) would not seem 
to be exaggerated. 

These figures. for the five-year plan 
are intended only as examples. If inter- 
national forces exert pressure on both 
parties to begin the execution of this 
limited program and if a feeling of 
optimism concerning the imminent solu- 
tion to the Israeli-Arab dispute becomes 
dominant as a result, the actual pace 
might be accelerated after the first 
year of two, But again, the beginning 
of even a limited program depends on 
the readiness on the part of both sides 
to give up the use of force and to agree 
to guarantees for mutual security. The 
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limitation of the arms race which might 
result would make additional funds 
available’ for the solution of the refugee 
problem. 


The, transition period would be an 
opportunity to relax the tension in the 
region and to prepare plans of a broad- 
er scope for the solution of all the is- 
sues in dispute. It would also serve as 
a retraining period in which refugees 
could be prepared to “‘live at peace 
with their neighbors.” This would give 
them the moral right to. demand the re- 
turn of a reasonable number of tre 
Palestinian Arabs to Israeli soil. 


The realization of this transition per- 
iod will depend to a great measure on 
the refugees themselves and on the 


YITZHAK GRUNBAUM 
The Refugees — An 


| srael has made the consistent mistake 
of herself considering and of allow- 
ing others to consider the Palestinian 
Arab refugee problem as a special and 
specific one. It is true that this prob- 
lem, like every other, has its own 
special origins and history. In the last 
analysis, however, the formation of 
the Arab refugee problem was part 
of the mass movements of population 
which took place as a result of the 
political changes and upheavals in the 
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crystallization of their own social or- 
ganizations to work for a constructive 
economic and national solution to their 
problems in accord with existing facts. 

If the refugees learn to face the true 
situation and demonstrate their refusal 
to continue serving as pawns in the 
political struggle’ between Israel and 
the Arab countries by urging a con- 
structive and pacific solution, they will 
greatly aid international forces in pres- 
sing both sides to accept a transition 
petiod as a stage towards-a general and 
inclusive settlement. Such a settlement 
would also guarantee the Palestinian 
Arabs the right to the normal national. 
existence enjoyed by the Arabs of the 
neighboring countries and the Jews of 
Israel. 


International Problem 


aftermath of World War II. In this 
sense it is part of a world-wide prob- 
lem affecting such widely separated 
countries as India and Pakistan on the 
one hand, and Central Europe and 
Germany on the other. In all these 
cases the search for a solution has 
inevitably gone in the direction of re- 
habilitation and the provision of new 
homes for the unfortunate victims. 

The example of the Germans from 
Silesia is typical of the refugee prob- 
lems which arose in the aftermath of 
the War. It might be worthwhile, there- 
fore, to study the history of this prob- 
lem in some detail. 
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The establishment of Poland ..and 
Czechoslovakia, > following the  disin- 
tegration of the Hapsburg Empire and 
the: revolution in Russia, provided these 
two countries with an extremely con- 
venient opportunity to expand at the 
expense of Austria and Hungary. Bo- 
hemia united with Slovakia and an- 
nexed Carpathian Russia and the Ger- 
man Sudetan area. Poland annexed 
White Russia, Vilna and its environs, 
and a large part of Volhynia. Of the 
territory formerly held by Germany, 
Poland received Upper Silesia, part of 
the Baltic area and control over Dan- 
zig, which was given the status of a 
free city. 

When the Germans began to retreat 
from Russian territory under the pres- 
sure of the Soviet Army, during World 
War II, the Polish leaders decided 
that their country had no choice but 
to change her former situation drasti- 
cally: to end the hundreds of years of 
bloody conflict by surrendering Lvov 
and Vilna, in other words — Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia — 
and in return for this revolutionary 
concession to sign a peace agreement 
with the Soviet Union, which would 
not be broken because the reasons for 
the conflict between them were now 
removed. Poland became an indepen- 
dent republic, with a Communist re- 
gime according to her own patterns, 
and annexed Lower Silesia and the 


coastal area Stettin to Danzig, as 


well as Upper Silesia. 

In order to remove all possible ob- 
stacles in the way of this policy, all 
the Germans who! had remained in 
their homes and had not fled before 


the: advancing Soviet and Polish arm- 
ies. were expelled. The Poles)in East. 
ern Galicia and Western ‘White Russia 
were removed to Poland. The  Ukrai- 
nians liying on the Polish borders were 
transferred to the Soviet republics of 
the Ukraine and White Russia. This 
peace treaty was cafried out to the 
full and even stood the test of the 
“Polish October” in 1956. 

Bonn has not reconciled itself to 
these changes on the German borders. 
The refugees also still nourish the hope 
that the day will come when they will 
return to their homes in Lower Silesia 
and perhaps even in Upper Silesia, 
though Western Germany's rehabilita- 
tion, industrial development and _strik- 
ing economic progress have benefited 
the refugees and made their integration 
a satisfactory one. The Western German 
Government supports these hopes and 
demands the return to the post-Versail- 
les situation. In recent months German 
refugee organizations have stepped up 
their activity, and mass meetings have 
been held with the participation of 
Cabinet Ministers and Bundestag Mem- 
bers, demanding rectification. 

The Germans claim that the Polish 
princes gladly accepted the German 
language and culture and that the urban 
population had for the most part been 
settlers who built towns and villages 
and developed commerce and indust- 
ry. Therefore, they claim, this was not 
a case of conquest and enslavement, but 
of peaceful penetration and merging, 
The Polish farmer learned. from _ the 
German farmer and followed’ in his 
footsteps. 

This is the argument used by, the 
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German refugees in claiming the resto- 
ration of their former rights. They call 
this justice, and in its name they de- 
mand the expulsion of the Poles who 
came from Galicia and whose homes 
were given to Ukrainians coming from 
Poland. The refugees and the West 
German Government do not ask what 
these people will do and where they 
wili go. In the name of justice they 
demand that injustice be done. 


hat would the effects of such 

a return be ? This is a question 
which the Jews living in the State of 
Israel must also ask themselves. After 
all,, our state was established in the 
wake of World War II. The answer 
is clear: anarchy and a new war, de- 
struction and chaos even worse than 
what took place last time. Is it not 
plain that without war it is impossible 
to restore the status quo ante ? 

A new catastrophe is no remedy for 
an older catastrophe. The German re- 
fugees speak of the injustice done them. 
So do the Palestinian Arab refugees, 
the refugees in Pakistan and India, and 
the millions of other refugees all over 
the world. Everywhere the restoration 
of the former status quo would lead 
to new destruction and conflict. 

It is true that fundamentally the re- 
fugee problem is a humanitarian one. 
Even in the case of the Germans, the 
plight of the individuals who were- 
compelled to leave their homes and fa- 
miliar surroundings was a tragic one, 
despite the horrors perpetrated by the 
Nazis. This is certainly all the truer of 
the Arab refugees, the large part of 
whom were -undoubtedly the innocent 


victims of tragic events or misguided 
leaders. 

Unfortunately however, the demands 
that the problems of these refugees be 
solved by their return to their former 
homes are founded more on political 
considerations than upon the interests 
of the refugees themselves. It is clear 
that Western Germany is interested in 
reversing the outcome of the War and 
in regaining her former eastern borders. 
In the Middle East the leaders of the 
UAR and the other Arab states have 
taken small pains to conceal their desire 
to use the Palestinian refugees for the 
ultimate destruction of Israel. 

It is true that Israel cannot ignore 
the humanitarian aspect. On a number 
of occasions she has already offered 
compensation. If the necessary gua- 
rantees for her security were obtained, 
and if it meant the attainment of a 
more or less permanent peace settle- 
ment, Israel might even agree to ac- 
cept back one hundred thousand or so 
refugees. But the fact remains that the 
question of the refugees as a whole 
cannot be solved anywhere by returning 
them to their former homes. It is an 
international problem which must be 
solved on an international scale. 

Israel thus errs seriously in not doing 
all. she can to stress the international 
nature of the refugee problem, to which 
international solutions must be found, 
without any possibility of a restoration 
of the status quo ante. Attempts to re 
store the situation which existed before 
the Israeli-Arab War will pave the way 
for a general attempt to turn the clock 
back and will eventually lead to World 
War Il, 
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THE DOLL BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
A Story 


T he summer vacation had just begun. The pupils of the Le Havre boys’ lycée 

were leaving the school, whistling gaily in the corridors, with their suitcases 
in hand. The only one who looked sad, as if a ship carrying all his treasures had 
just sunk, was Mehrdad, who stood beside his suitcase with his cap in hand. 
The balding, stout secretary of the school came up to him and said : 

“Are you also leaving ’ 

A pink flush spread over the whole of Mehrdad’s face, as far as his ears. 
He hung his head. The secretary went on: 

“We ate very sorry that you will not be in our school next year. The fact 
is that you set an example to all the pupils in character and behavior. But I want 
to give you a small piece of advicc: be less bashful. Be a little more daring. A 
boy like yourself shouldn’t be like that. One has to dare in life.” 

Instead of replying to this, Mehrdad said : 

“I am also sorry to leave your school.” 

The secretary smiled, patted him on the shoulder, shook his hand in fare- 
well and moved on. The school porter carried Mehrdad’s suitcase until the end 
rue Anatole France, and called a taxi. Mehrdad tipped him and drove off. 

For the last nine months Mehrdad had studied French at the Le Havre 
school. When he parted from his friends in Paris he had gone to the school 
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docilely like a lamb forcibly torn away from the flock,,His conduct and discipline 
had aroused the admiration of the principal and secretary. He was obedient, pliable 
and unobtrusive. In his studies he was precise and diligent. He knew nothing 
apart from the tasks given him and his homework. It was almost as if he had 
emerged into the world with the sole intention of studying. His thoughts never 
seemed to rise above his school books and the atmosphere of the. lessons. 

He had an ordinary face, rather pale. In stature he was tall and thin, with 
round, expressionless eyes, black eyelashes and a snub nose. He shaved his scraggy 
beard three times a week. 

The monotonous life of the boarding school — the routine of eating, lessons, 
sleeping, and waking — had a depressing effect on him. Very often, among the 
high walls of the sooty school building, among the other boys whose thoughts 
were so different from his own pure ones, who spoke a language he could 
scarcely understand and. whose behavior was so different, or eating the food 
so different to that he was used to, Mehrdad felt an oppressive feeling of lone- 
liness and emptiness, like a prisoner. 

On Sundays he had a few hours of freedom. As he didn’t like the movies 
or theaters, he used to sit in the public park opposite the municipality building 
for several hours at a stretch, watching people coming and going and women 
knitting on the park benches. He watched the birds and pigeons playing around 
happily on the lawn. Sometimes he imitated others by taking along some crumbs 
for the birds. At other times he sat on a hill by the seaside. If the weather was 
poor, he did his lessons in a cafe. His boredom did not help him make friends, 
and he had no Iranian friends in Le Havre. 


M ehrdad knew nothing of the ways of the world. When he heard the word 
“woman” he blushed all over, from his forehead to the tips of his ears. 
His French schoolmates poked fun at him. When they spoke about the women 
they knew, their love affairs, the sports they played and the way they spent their 
time, Mehrdad listened in awe to what they had to say, without being able to add 
anything to their romances and adventures from his own experiences. 

The fact was that Mehrdad had grown up under his mother’s wing, and he 
was timid, polite and sad. He had never spoken to a strange woman. His well- 
meaning parents stuffed his head full of pious saws and proverbs, hoping in 
this way to prevent his straying from the straight and narrow path. They had 
betrothed him to his cousin, Drachshanda, and celebrated the engagement. They 
regarded this act as the highest stage in their devotion to their son, and thought 
it reason for him to. be eternally grateful to them, They congratulated themselves 
en raising their son up to be decent, modest and with a pure heart, a perfect 
model of exemplary behavior who would have been perfectly in place two thousand 
years ago. 

He was twenty-four years old. But he lacked the daring, experience, manners, 
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talent and vitality of a Européan boy of fourteen. His soul’ was always sad, as if 
he was. about to say -a rozéh, and would soon burst into tears. The memory of 
his only “love was limited to the day he had left’ Teheran. Drachshanda had 
accompanied him with a tearful gaze, but Mehrdad was unable to say anything to 
console her because of his bashfulness, although he had played together with‘her as 
a child. He’ kept thinking of her until the “Krassin” left Bandar Pahlevi, 
cutting through ‘the watet and leaving the green, winding Iranian coast behind 
the fog and darkness of the open sea. 

During the first few months of his stay in Europe he often thought about 
Drachshanda. Then he slowly began to forget her. 

During his studies in France he had had several vacations. Mehrdad spent 
all of them in school, promising to himself to make it up during the three 
summer months... Now that he was leaving the school building with all his free 
time ahead of him, he looked back from rue Anatole France to the grimy old 
school building for the last time, and took an inner farewell from it. 

He made for the pension straight ahead, and took a room. Having heard 
so much from his schoolmates about their love affairs and escapades at the casinos, 
bars, dance halls and other places of amusement, he decided to go to the casino 
for the first time in his life, taking with him in his wallet the 700 francs of his 
savings and the 1,800 francs of his monthly allowance. 

At the beginning of the evening he shaved, ate his dinner and, as it was 
still too early to go to the casino, he began strolling along rue de Paris, the 
busiest and noisiest street in Le Havre, which ended in the port itself. 

He walked along peacefully, looking around him inquiringly and examin- 
ing the shop windows. He had money, and he was free. Three months of liberty 
lay ahead. The first night would be celebrated by going to the casino — that 
attractive building which he had passed so often without daring to go inside. 
Tonight he would go there. Perhaps some love-stricken girls would be drawn by 
his black eyes. Strolling along like this, with his thoughts on the casino and 
its pleasures, he stopped to have a look at a shop window. 


H* eyes fell on a statue of a fair-haired woman, whose head hung down 
and who was smiling. She had large eyes, high eyelashes and a snow-white 
neck. One hand rested on her thigh. In the dim light of the window her olive- 
green clothing revealed her in such a strange manner that he looked at her in 
wonder and shock. It was not a statue but a woman more beautiful than any 
angel who smiled at him from the window. Those datk gray eyes looked at him 
from the pure depths of her heart in an indescribable way. Her slender, delicate 
figure was the embodiment of love and beauty in his eyes. But there was something 
else: he would not have to talk to her, to humor her every whim and to make 
love to her in a deceitful manner, There would not be any need to strive for 
hér and to become jealous about her. Her peace, calm and constant beauty would 
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represent the hight of his dreams and. desires,,.She would need neither food or 
clothing. No emotional, upheavals, no pettiness, and'no confessions — she would 
always be happy and smiling, But the most important thing was that she would 
not be able to speak and to express herself — this lessened his inherent feat 
of emotion. Her face would never, become wrinkled, her body would not 
swell up and her slender figure would always retain the same shape. 

It, was a moment of abnegation and humiliation. All these thoughts flashed 
through his head. Would he be able to win her, to caress her and to sprinkle 
her with his favorite perfume He would have no reason to be embarrassed in 
front of this woman, because she would not be able to humiliate him in public. 
Towards her he need not be timid — he would also remain the same decent, 
honest Mehrdad. But where could he. keep the statue ? 

No, no woman that he had come across in the course of his life could 
match her beauty and other qualities. And how could they possibly match her ? 
The statue had a strange, supernatural quality in his. eyes. It expressed all his 
innermost ideas about beauty. The thing which captured his heart was that’ the 
sculpture’s face reminded him of some of Drachshanda’s expressions. But where 
his fiance had brown hair, the statue’s hair was blonde. On the other hand, 
whereas Drachshanda was always sad and gloomy, the statue’s smile made him 
happy and stirred his heart with a thousand strains of joy. 

A note attached to the statue said: “350 francs.’ Can it be possible ? he 
wondered to himself. Will they give me this priceless staue for only 350 francs ? 
He was ready to give the owner of the shop every sou he had, as well as the 
clothes off his back, in order to possess the statue. 

He stood there for a long time, staring at the statue, until it suddenly occured 
to him that someone might laugh at him. But he could not tear himself away. 
It was out of his control. He, completely gave up the idea of going to the casino. 
Without the statue life seemed to be mere confusion and an empty void. If 
only the statue belonged to him. Suddenly he realized with a start that the shop 
window only contained women's clothes, and that it was not suitable for him 
to stand there. He imagined to himself that many people were watching his 
movements .— but did not have the courage to enter the shop and complete the 
transaction. 

If someone would have sold him the statue in return for his money, but 
without his having to go through the agony of buying it in .public, Mehrdad 
would have kissed his hand and been grateful to him as long as he lived. 

Looking through the window into the shop, Mehrdad noticed two women 
inside, talking..to one another. One of the women pointed to him. Mehrdad’s 
face: went crimson.,He looked up at the sign over the shop window: ‘‘Sigran’s, 
No, 102.” He crept. away from the place and took a few steps forward. 

He began walking up and down aimlessly., His heart was pounding. violently 
with excitement, and he paid no attention at all to the passersby. The statue, with 
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its bewitching lips, hovered’ in front of his eyes. He was terrified that someone 
would get in first and buy the statué, and he was amazed that other people had 
been able to walk ‘past the shop window without being ‘captivated by the figure. 
Perhaps they meant to deceive him; but he knew that his was no natural desire, 

He remembered that his whole life had been passed in darkness. He did 
not love his fiancée’ Drachshanda; his feelings for her were an expression of 
obligation and of his desire to placate his mother. It was difficult for him to 
establish ties of friendship with European women: after all, he abstained from 
dancing, conversation, social activity, elegant clothing, witty speech and all these 
accomplishments of which he was incapable. In addition, his embarrasment and 
lack of ability prevented him from appearing in society. 

This statue was a lamp which could light his whole life, like the lamp which lit 
the seafront and under which he used to spend so many hours. 

Was Mehrdad so naive that he did not realize that this desire of his was 
against all accepted beliefs and that other people would faugh at him ? Did he 
forget that this statue which so enchanted him was, after all, only a creation 
of cardboard, clay, paint and a wig, like a child’s doll ? And besides, the doll’s 
body was cold, its face never changed expression and it couldn't speak. 

But it was exactly these qualities which turned Mehrdad into the sculpture’s 
devoted lover and servant. He was frightened of and repelled by a living woman, 
who spoke, had a warm body, would act against his wishes or in accordance with 
them, and who might arouse his jealousy. No. He needed the sculpture, it was 
a basic need of his life, and he was completely unable to work and live without 
it from now on. Could he buy all this bliss for only 350 francs ? 

Mehrdad walked among the people who passed him in the street, his thoughts 
in a whirl, without noticing anything and without wanting anything. He walked 
like a paper figure or a lifeless statue himself, without any aim or purpose; he 
was like a person whom Satan had entered in order to confound. 

Walking along like this, he saw a woman with a green scarf and a heavily- 
painted face. Out of sheer lack of purpose, absence of ‘self-control, he followed 
her. She turned into rue Saint-Jacques, a dark and terrifying street whose buildings 
were filled with soot and darkness. Then she entered a house from whose open 
windows came the sound of a foxtrot played on a phonograph. From time to 
time this tune was replaced by a sad English tune. 

After a little while the music stopped. 


ho was this woman ? Why had she gone there, and why was he follow- 
ing her ? In front of him he saw the ted lights of low-class bars in which 
sat strange and unfamiliar people who looked like smugglers, and small cafes, 
cloaked in mysteries, made as if to order for people like these. At the entrance 
to the port there was a cold, wet wind, redolent with the smell of burnt logs, 
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pitch and: fish oil. Colored lights glowed on top of iron poles. Among the noise 
of large and small ships, rowboats, and sailboats, he could see a motley group of 
workers, who looked like professional thieves. Thieves who could steal the pupil 
out of one’s eyes. 

Mehrdad. buttoned his jacket unwillingly and coughed slightly. Then he 
walked quickly towards rue des Etats-Unis. A large ship was anchored next 
to the quay, its lights shining. The ship was a little world, a little and sparkling 
city coming here from across the seas, carrying with it a group of light-hearted 
people, who spoke a strange language and came from far away. Mehrdad looked 
at these strange beings and wondered about their way of life. His gaze penetrated 
the women’s painted faces. Were these the women who so attracted the men and 
drove them out of their senses ? Wasn't each of these women only a lowly statue 
far inferior to the one in the shop window ? His life seemed empty, artificial, 
valueless, It was almost as if he was struggling desperately to extricate himself 
from some sticky, viscous substance, and as if all his efforts to shake loose were 
in vain. 

Everything seemed stupid to him: the young couple which sat next to the 
sea; his studies and the sooty building of the school. In all of these he saw 
a semblance of pretence and a desire to boast. All these things were frivolous. 
For Mehrdad the truth lay in only one thing: the sculpture in the shop window. 

Suddenly he removed himself from the people with measured steps. When 
he came to Sigran’s again, he stopped and looked at the statue once more. It 
was still in the same place, He decided to enter the shop. A pretty girl, wearing 
a black outfit with a white apron, came up to him with an artificial smile: 

“What can I do for you, sir ?” 

Mehrdad pointed to the window : 

“I. want that statue.” 

“You mean the olive green dress, sir ? We have other colors as weil. Allow 
me, sit, please sit down, sir. Just two minutes — the model will put it on for 
you and you'll be able to see how it looks on her. I suppose you want it for your 
fiancée, sir, Don’t you want it in the olive color, sir ?” 

“Sorry, I am only interested in the statue.” 

“The statue ? The figure in the window ? — I don’t quite understand what 
you want, sir.” 

Mehrdad realized that his request was an unusual one. But he didn’t lose 
his presence of mind. Suddenly an inspiration came to him and he said: “Yes 
the statue in tne window — but without the dress. | am a stranger here, and a 
tailor. I want the statue, just the way it is.” 

“Oh, that’s a little difficult. I'll have to ask the master.’” And turning to 
the other girl she said : 

“Susanne, please call Monsieur Leon.” 

Mehrdad .turned to the figute. Monsieur Leon turned out to be short and 
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fat, with a neat gray beard. He wore:an elegant black suit with a ‘pocket watch 
hanging from a golden chain. acrose his: jacket: ute 

After talking to the girl he turned to Mehrdad and ‘said: 

“Sir, I believe you wanted to buy the figure ? As we are both in’ the ‘Same 
profession I will sell it to you for 2;200 ‘francs, that is, a reduction of 900 francs. 
This statue cost: us 2,750 francs, and the dress costs 350 francs. The statue is 
made of the finest porcelain. My best wishes; sir, I can see that you are a master 
of -your profession. The statue was made by the famous Dacroix. But the fact 
is that we want to equip our shop with more modern statues, and for this reason, 
and this reason alone, we are ready to sell it»to you at a loss. Of course, my 
dear sir, you understand that this is an exceptional case: as a tule, you quite 
understand, we do not sell the shop fittings to customers. But in this case — if 
you like — we can pack the statue in a box for you, sir.” 

Mehrdad blushed violently. He did not know what to say in answer to 
Monsieur Leon's long and friendly speech. In reply, he took out his wallet and 
handed the owner of the shop two notes of 1000 francs each and one of five 
hundred francs, receiving 300 francs change. 

Could he live for a whole month on this sum of money ? As he had reached 
the highest pinnacle of happiness, he didn’t consider this in the least important. 


F ive years later Mehrdad arrived in Teheran. He brought with him three suit- 
cases. One of them was much larger than the others, rather resembling a coffin. 
Mehrdad’s cold and formal reaction to Drachshanda surprised and dismayed 
his family. He did not even bring her a present. Three days after his arrival his 
mother spoke harsh words to him. She reminded him that Drachshanda had been 
waiting for his return for the last six years and had hardly left the house, at the 
same time rejecting all appeals from potential suitors. This fact meant that he 
was obliged to marry her, But Mehrdad listened to these remarks coldly, cutting 
ker hopes short once and for all, His reply was that he had changed his mind 
and he had decided not to marry at present. His mother realized with a shock 
that Mehrdad was no longer the same shy and obedient boy that she had known. 
This change of character was, she was convinced, the result of living among 
heretics and unbelievers, who had corrupted all his thoughts and ideas. 
ut, later on, when they came to understand him better, and observed his 
behavior and way of life more closely, they could not find anything which con- 
tirmed this conclusion. 

They could not understand him. He remained the same Mehrdad, as timid 
and reticent as before; only his way of thinking had changed. None of the 
people who came into contact with him managed to find out anything about his 
intimate life. 

The thing which first made the people who lived in the house suspicious 
about Mehrdad was the statue of a women. Wearing an olive-green dress, one 
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hand on her hip and the other pointing upwards, and smiling; she stood. behind 
an embroidered curtain next to the door of his,room, . 

At night, when Mehrdad returned home, he closed the door.of his room, 
put a record on the phonograph, drank until he was intoxicated, and opened the 
curtain. For hours he sat.on the couch opposite her, dazed and stunned. by. her 
beauty. Sometimes, when he was drunker than usual, he would get up from the 
couch, go up to the statue amd stroke her breasts and. her hair lightly. He focussed 
all his love on this statue, which embodied all his desires and his hopes. 

After a while Mehrdad’s family and Drachshanda discovered the secret of the 
statue. Mehrdad’s former fiancée called it, sarcastically, “the doll behind the 
curtain.” To test him, his mother begged him several times to sell the statue 
or else to give Drachshanda the dress which adorned. it. But her son flatly refused 
both these demands. On the other hand, Drachshanda found in the statue the 
measure of Mehrdad’s tastes and interests, and a way to win his affections: she 
arranged her hair style like that of the statue, short and curly, and had an olive 
green dress made for herself. Even the style of her shoes was influenced by those 
of the statue. 

In the daytime, when Mehrdad had left the house, Drachshanda entered his 
room, and studied the statue with the intention of copying it. She placed her 
one hand on her hip and stretched her neck, smiling. Most her efforts. were 
devoted to imitating the eyes, which had an unusual appearance. Looking at them, 
she felt that she was looking into a vacuum. In general, she tried to catch the 
spirit of the statue: her slight resemblance to it helped her somewhat in this 
respect. For hours at a time Drachshanda compared her figure to that of the 

tatue’s, trying to bend both body and soul to match it exactly. When Mehrdad 
returned, she would come to him in the room, dressed like the statue. All her 
efforts were in vain: Mehrdad was not attracted by them. This only made her 
redouble her efforts, Slowly, one step at a time, she won Mehrdad’s attention. 
He was caught in the grip of a fierce inner struggle. Which one of them should 
he give up ? His cousin’s expectations and stubborness aroused his admiration, 
mixed with violent jealousy. On the one hand — this statue, cold and with its 
paint fading, wearing a dress which represented all his loves and dreams and 
represented him in all his misery. A miserable, worthless statue, which for the 
last five years had been the center of his feelings and desires..OQn the. other 
hand — his long-suffering cousin, who had spent so many years waiting for 
him to return and had changed herself to match his tastes and likes, Which one 
of them should he chose -- and which one should he give up ? 

But he felt that he could not easily surrender the supreme symbol of his 
love, the statue. In his heart it held a special unique place, which could not be 
matched by any human being. Until then the statue had deceived him and dis- 
tracted his thoughts with a joy which seemed specially created for him. It was 
not a statue made from cardboard, clay and a wig, but a living creature with an 
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independent existence, and much more real than many living people he knew. 

Could he dispose of this statue by throwing it onto the refuse dump or by 
giving tt to ‘someone else: Or perhaps he could’ put it in a shop window, where 
every passing stranger could look at it and try to penetrate the secrets of its 
beauty and caress it with his gaze ? He could not bear to shatter into smithereens 
those curved lips on which he showered so many kisses, or the smooth neck. 
Parting from it meant tearing himself away and killing it — murdering flesh 
and blood. For this purpose he even bought a small revolver. But he never carried 


out his purpose, because every time he thought about it he was stricken with 
doubts. 


O ne night Mehrdad entered his room later than usual, so drunk that he 
was almost senseless. He switched on the light and, as was his custom, 
opened the curtained alcove. Then he took a bottle of liquor from the cupboard, 
put a record on the phonograph and downed two glasses, one after the other. 
Then he sat down on the couch and gazed at the statue opposite him. 

Mehrdad often used to spend a long time looking at the statue, without 
teally seeing it — because its image presented itself to his mind automatically. 
It was only the sheer force of habit to which he had become accustomed over 
the years. 

After looking at the statue for some time, he rose slowly and went over 
to it. He stroked its hair. From there his hand moved down to its neck and then 
to its breasts. 


Suddenly he drew his hand back as if he had touched burning metal, and 
stepped back. 


Was it possible ? The warmth he had felt in that contact with her body — 
was it a dream, nightmare or drunkenness ? 

No. There was no room for doubt. He looked at the end of his sleeve and 
sat down on the couch to think. Now he suddenly saw the statue coming towards 
him with measured steps, smiling, one hand on its hip. Mehrdad was seized with 
panic and remained rooted to the spot. But at that moment a thought struck 
him. Without thinking, he took his pistol out of ‘his pocket and fired three 
times at the face of the approaching statue. He heard a groan, and the statue 
collapsed. Trembling all over, Mehrdad bent down and lifted its head. But it 
was not the statue he had known. The woman who lay there in a pool of blood 
was Drachshanda. 


(Translated by YA'KOV MASHIAH and AUBREY HODES) 
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While the end of the Lavon affair is not 
in sight, at’ the time of writing, it has had 
some profound effects on Israeli public life. 
Intellectual and academic circles which have 
been dormant for years have suddenly sprung 
to life and come out strongly against “politic- 
al head-chopping.” University students in 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem have organized a 
“green tab’ movement based on the anti- 
McCarthy movement of American university 
students who wore green feathers in their 
lapels. 

Writers, poets, actors and musicians have 
signed manifestos opposing dictatorial trends 
and calling for public vigilance. 

Despite. Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s 
great popularity,.. his .demand, for. .Layon;s. 


dismissal — despite the latter’s* acquittal of: 


the charge of ordering the notorious 1954 
security mishap — ‘has been resisted by wide 
circles’ in» Mapai and the general public. 
This has. come as a ‘welcome surprise to 
many local observers, who have reported 
widespread complacency about politics in the 
past, It has shown again that public opinion 
and freedom’ of the press are very real 
forces ‘in Israel. 
* 

Around the living, room of a well-known 
Hebrew writer's home sat a Druze poet, an 
Israeli literary critic, an Arab student at the 
Hebrew University, ari’ American professor 
of drama, a painter, ‘several young Hebrew 
poets and; some) Arab) journalists: The talk 
flowed as freely as the Turkish coffee,, and 
did not bog down, in the morass of Arab- 
Jewish relations, as usually happens when 
intellectuals of both nations meet, 
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They spoke of the’ problem of translating 
from Hebrew into Arabic’ and’ vice versa 
(someone suggesting publishing a bilingual 
anthology); the Arab writers explained why 
poetry is so predominant a form in Arabic 
literature and why fiction still takes a back 
seat (the Hebrew poets’ looked rueful); the 
Hebrew writers explained how Camus, 
Malraux and the other committed writers 
transmuted politics into art, without letting 
politics smother both art and life, Addresses 
were exchanged and arrangements made to 
meet in Tel Aviv ‘cafes and newspaper 
offices and in Nazareth, Shfar’am and Ga- 
lilee, The general atmosphere was one of 
good fellowship and willingness to exchange 
impressions and get to know the unfamiliar 
cultural patterns. 

Similar gatherings were held all over Tel 
Aviv that night and for the two following 
nighis, Sixty Arab writers and journalists 
were entertained by their Jewish counter- 
parts — including many who write in 
Arabic — in a three-day conference organiz- 
ed by the Histadrut’s Arab department, 
whose cultural director, Mordechai Tabib, is 
himself a noted Yemenite author, 

Meeting the Israeli authors and being in 
Tel. -Aviv, , Isgael’s.. cosmopolitan cultural 
capital, helped ~ to “softeA the Arab writers’ 
understandable feeling of isolation from the 
main stream of Arab literature, It pointed 
out the way that Israeli culture should head 
if it is to be creatively original: towards 
cultural pluralism, What, is wanted is not 
a general, anonymous smoothing out of in- 
dividual cultural backgrounds and influences, 
but an ‘evocation of them, a distillation into 
art) Instead of writing’ just-another pamphlet 
against Military, Government or the Knesset 
Jand laws, an Arab,.writer. and, poet + as 
distinct from qa journalist —- should, try to 
put the unique sensation of being an_ Israeli 
Arab’ intellectual, with all the positive and 
negative aspects of ‘this existential Situation, 
into personal prose or poetry. 

The ,. way, to,,aft, io short, lies not, in 
suppressing the personality, but in expressing 
it. The Hjstadrut conference stressed this, and 
thus’ formed another welédme chain in the 
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-Labor Federation's: praiseworthy. efforts. to. in- 
ptegrate . Arab. intellectuals..and..high school 
igtaduates .into Israel's general cultural. life. 


* 


Another Jewish-Arab cultural. get-together 
took place recently at Acre, under the 
patronage. of the town’s Jewish mayor and 
Arab. deputy. mayor. An oriental _ music 
festival held in the Garden of Eden cinema 
attracted troupes. from. Shfar’am, Tarshiha, 
Nazareth. and the Institute for Oriental 
Music, as well as the chorus of the Govern- 
ment School in Acre. Youth orchestras came 
from Lod, Yahud, Kiryat Ono and. Acre, 
and a dance troupe from Daliat el-Carmel 


stole the show with vigorous debkas and 
other chain dances. The! ¢olotfel, “folk 
costumes mingled with the “mixed: audience 
from nearby Jewish immigrant centers and 
Arab villages, as well as the Old City of 
Acre, in whose winding lanes Jewish and 
Arab families live in perfect harmony; The 
sound of oud and ganoun, flute and drum, 
blended into a tapestry of ssound emphasiz- 
ing commion musical rhythms’ and traditions. 
Afterwards the musicians dispersed to the 
cafes and restaurants along Acre’s seafront, 
where the music continued until the early 
hours of the morning, Further music festivals 
are to’ take place in other Jewish-Arab 
towns, such as Lod, Ramle and Jaffa. 
ISHMAEL 


ISRAELI LAND REFORM AND THE ARABS 


(Continued from page 22) 

Any such action, carried out admini- 
stratvely and without general free will, 
necessarily seems to them to be tyrannic. 
Ancient traditions forbid the cultivation 
of lands taken from their former owners 
against the latters’ will. For these rea- 
sons some of the Arab farmers have re- 
fused in the past to receive or to accept 
in exchange absentee-owned or expro- 
priated land, in return for their own 
lands, which were requisitioned by the 
Development Authority. 

This article was not intended to be a 
fundamental research work. We have in- 
tended only to raise some of the prob- 


lems. The British Mandate left a sad 
inheritance of “divide and rule,’ which 
more than once led to international hat- 
red. There is no more worthy task than 
the struggle against this heritage. Nei- 
ther the Jewish settlers nor the Druze 
farmers are interested in the Minister 
of Agriculture's declarations, which will 
do more to widen the breach between 
communities than to heal the differences 
between them. The Arab farmer — 
Moslem, Christian or Druze —, and the 
Jewish farmers, have a common interest 
in arranging their affairs to their mutual 
benefit and in strengthening their ties 
in fruitful, cooperatign. 
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How Not to Write History 


A CLASH OF DESTINIES, JON = and 
DAVID. KIMCHE, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, New York, 1960, 287 pages. — 
BOTH SIDES OF THE HILL, Secker & 
Warburg, London. 


There are two ways of approaching an 
historical project, The first, in general, is to 
avoid looking upon human and national de- 
velopments as a constant process with its 
own laws and aims, and thus also to deny 
the possibility of interpreting this process 
objectively or of drawing any scientifically- 
based conclusions. 

The second is to claim that there is a 
logical connection between historical events 
and between cause and effect, which can be 
revealed by investigation and analysis. The 
results will indeed not be the absolute truth, 
but a theory which, based upon a more or 
less correct understanding of the events of 
the past, can guide our activities in the 
present and the future. 

Anyone attempting to write a book of 
history inevitably must adopt the second 
approach, and when, as we may say, he 
joins the game, he is also compelled to fol- 
low its “rules.” 

The rules of the game called “istorio- 
gtaphy” have always been, and still ate, 
essentially four. The first and perhaps the 
fundamental rule’ is ‘the determination — of 
the facts and the authentic knowledge de- 


rived from them. The second is the authori- 
tative analysis of these facts, authoritative, 
that is, for that aspect or part of human 
history which is being discussed. We can- 
not, for example, expect much success for 
a history of literature written by someone 
who has read very few books. In the same 
way, ignorance of military affairs is not the 
best preparation for the writing a military 
history. 

The third rule is that anyone attempting 
to describe certain events must take some 
position in relation to those events. This 
rule would apparently seem to contradict 
the demand for objectivity on the part of 
the historian, but anyone taking his’ labor 
seriously begins with a knowledge of his 
own limitations and of the limitations of 
all the individuals involved: The complete 
truth will, in the best of ‘cases, be achieved 
by distilling as many descriptions as possible 
of the same event. But everyone describing 
the event will have to determine’ for him- 
self his own opinions of the event and of 
its participants and of the concepts which 
guided them, especially if a specific his- 
tofical period was marked by the conflict’ of 
opposing concepts, The “rounding-out’”’ of 
these conflicts, leaving them, so to speak, 
hanging in the air, does not testify so 
much to the /historian’s objectivity, but at 
best, to a lack of viewpoint, We might even 
use the term “opportunism.” 
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The historian’s readiness to reach his 
own conclusions must be complemented by 
a further characteristic, which is the fourth 
of the rules of the game: modesty. The 
historian must be wary of acting like the 
famous rabbi of the story, who, when called 
upon to decide between two parties, decided 
that both were in the right. But he must 
also avoid making absolute and hasty judg- 
ments. Such formulas as: “It is still too 
early to reach a final conclusion in this 
affair,” or “There isn’t enough material to 
give an authentic picture of this matter,” 
or “These are the versions of both parties, 
and we do not feel qualified “to decide be 
tween them,” are generally more appropriate 
to the work of history than exaggerated self- 
confidence. 

If these are rules of the game of history- 
writing, the Messers Kimche have broken 
them on almost every page of their last 
book. 

The book contains material of two com- 
pletely different types, perhaps because it 
was written by two authors. 

There are chapters on the strategy and 
policies of Great Britain, and the strategy 
and policies of the Arab countries. These 
chapters do not reveal anything new. For 
example, the revelation that the aim of the 
British, from 1947 to 1949, was the reali- 
zation of the Bevin Plan that is to say, 
the limitation of the Jewish State to the 
area between Haifa and Rehovoth by means 
of the Agab military effort, and. that British 
activities in the international sphere and the 
way they withdrew. their troops from the 
country were intended to help achieve this 
aim,-is @ fact which is found in the reports 
of the Hagana staff in 1947, and.,even in 
articles in the Hebrew press before the 
United Nations dec:sion, The confusion io 
the Arab camp, the disputes and the com- 
petition between the states, dynasties and 
parties; their umpreparedness for the military 
struggle over Palestine; the lack of planned 
coordination between the Arab forces as the 
soot of their defeat, were described in Is- 
gaclj mil.tary literature as early as 1947, 
and ‘ave since then beep corroborated by 


a wealth of Arab material, including the 
memoirs of King Abdullah, Glubb Pasha, 
General Naguib, Abdullah Tal, Abdul Nas- 
ser and many others. 

But though the chapters dealing with the 
British and Arab aspects of the War of 
Independence contain information which is 
already well-known, they are well-written, 
clear and, in their broader conclusions, even 
brilliant. In comparison, the parts of the 
book dealing with the Jewish aspect, and 
particularly with the events of the war it- 
self, are replete with both small and large 
inexactitydes apd with evaluations of mili- 
tary opéfatiéhs distinguished more than once 
by a combination of lack of professional 
or even factual knowledge and a maximum 
of pretensions. 

These parts of the book ultimately also 
attempt to deal with several fundamental 
problems of higher ‘military policy of that 
period, with David Ben-Gurion’s role and 
function in directing the War of Independ- 
ence, and with the subjects upon which he 
came into conflict with his opponents. How- 
ever, for the reader who is not. versed in 
them from the start, these matters remain. as 
enigmatic as before. It is here in particular 
that we find a tendency to round-out matters 
and to go the way of the flexible rabbj of 
the story. 

In their “Introduction” the authors state 
their credo as historians. Basing themselves 
on Liddel Hart’s comment of 1938 concern- 
ing the value of certain documents on World 
War I, which were found in the French 
General Staff, they conclude that written 
documents cannot be depended upon at all. 
They prefer to believe the testimony of in- 
dividuals, although they. preface this with a 
statement that for reasons of higher policy 
they are unable to reveal most. of _ these 
sources, They even expresa their faint doubts 
concerning the trustworthiness, of one main 
source they use in describing the War of 
Independence -—. their awn personal and 
subjective impressions. 

Writing the history of the War of Inde- 
pendence is undoubtedly a complicated task, 
because ef the lack of sufficient document 
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ation in general and because of the short 
space of time’ separating us from ‘the events 
themselves’ and! “inevitably, making more 
difficult the task ‘of research or objective 
analysis: But’ the difficulties of 1960 are 
less’ than they were in previous years, since 
not a little work has been done in invest- 
igating this decisive period in the Middle 
East in Israel and especially by the author- 
ized branch of the Israeli army, the History 
Section of the General Staff. 

There is therefore no excuse for the de- 
scription of the struggle for the two Dega- 
nia villages as it is given in the book: 
since the Israeli army at that time had no 
feserves available, David Ben-Gurion ‘“‘sent 
a Hagana officer who’ was to make a name 
as a lone wolf and as a commando leader 
of exceptional calibre — Moshe Dayan, His 
orders were to hold the Jordan valley 
settlements. 

“Dayan explained Jater that there was no 
military justification (!—I.B.) for such an 
order, but that it was a ‘Zionist decision.’ 
With Dayan came two pieces of artillery... 
and a prototype sample of a locally-made 
flame-thrower. The Syrians had already broken 
into the show-settlement of Degania when 
Dayan, the guns and the © flame-thrower 
went into action. The guns scored two hits 
on the Syfian armour... Precisely what hap- 
pened next has never really been established, 
for the Syrians suddenly disengaged and 
withdrew.” 

We need not assume that ‘this little ro- 
mance will: disturb’ the English reader who 
cannot know the facts, and it certainly will 
amuse many of the soldiers and officers of 
the War of Independence. From the histor- 
ical point of view we can only say about 
it what the Kimche brothers say in their 
“Introduction” ‘about Arab documents: “any 
relation to real events is purely’ co-incident- 
al.” 

This isnot the only gem in the Kim- 
ches’ “military history. In otder to describe 
them all we would have to write another 
back; though not a history, These gems, 
however, are not a result of some unfortun- 
ate lapse, but of a considered method, which 


they explain in their book, on page 226. 
Here the authors. explain that according to 
their personal impressions, ‘Operation Dekel” 
(for the conquest of Lower Galilee and 
Nazareth) was improvised at the last mo- 
ment. In a footnote they admit that the 
documents of the History Section of the 
General Staff prove that this operation was 
planned a relatively long time in advance. 
But they come to the conclusion that they 
cannot coordinate their personal opinions 
with the documents and they therefore hold 
to their original version. 

We do not have to comment about the 
“historical” attitude towards written sources, 
It speaks for itself, But. we have to com- 
ment on another method, the use of per- 
sonal testimonies. This can be an important 
means of supplementing documents. The 
question is only of its use. We know 
that human memory is misleading, espec- 
ially when it has to recall military ex- 
periences which took place at a period of 
great tension, The serious investigator will 
therefore listen to the testimony of as many 
individuals as possible, and compare them 
with each other and with the documents 
before coming to any conclusions. 

But there is also another method, that of 
speaking with some sympathetic individual 
or some important personality, and accepting 
what he says as common currency, It is 
hard to agree that this is the way to achieve 
a balanced picture of any matter, and es- 
pecially of a military operation. 

Many of those who took part in the War 
of Independence, in various roles, are not 
free of the suspicion that Jon and David 
Kimche have used this method overmuch. 
Some of their descriptions and evaluations 
resemble folk-tales rather than the history 
of ‘the War of Independence, 


This review is the first part of @ three 
article review of the book which appeared 
originally in Ha'aretz of Tel Aviv, Because 
of Mr, Baer's important personal role during 
the War and. of bis present position as the 
head of the History Section of the General 
Stuff; we have considered it worth-woile 
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reprinting this part in New Qutlook.» In 
view of the interest and importance of the 
sabject we shall be glad to publishocomments 
on’ the book or the review. 

Editors. 


Ethiopia’s Troubled Road 


ETHIOPIA TODAY. — E.W. LUTHER, 
Stanford University Press, 1958, pp. 152, 
Index, $4—. 

CAPITAL FORMATION IN ETHIOPIA,— 
TEFFARA DEGUEFE, University College 
Press, Addis Ababa, 1959, pp. 59. 


Ethiopia is a rich country — potentially. 
Its; climate, soil and rainfall are favorable; 
almost any type of crop can be grown, “With 
proper leadership and organization” (p. 71) 
Ethiopia could be one of the great agricul- 
tural centers of the Middle East. But leader- 
ship and organization are absent. Gold and 
platinum are two of the few known mineral 
resources of the country, poorly exploited so 
far. Others may exist, but no survey of 
these resources has hitherto been under- 
taken. 

Ethiopia is an under-developed country 
par excellence. But if, as it has been said, 
“development must come from within,” its 
chances for progress are indeed not very 
bright; Ethiopia, as Luther makes quite 
clear, is not to be confused with Utopia 
(page 50). What progress there is so far, 
“came from without,” and is superimposed, 
with a very minor “demonstration effect,” 
if any. The country is emerging very slowly, 
physically and mentally, from an age-old iso- 
lation from the rest of the world. Its popu- 
lation, 95% illiterate, consists predominantly 
of farmers and herdsmen, living until re- 
cently in a state of servitude. They are con- 
tent with things as they are, and as they 
were in the past. They are not receptive to 
innovations and improvement of their lot, 
nor responsive to monetary incentives (p. 27). 
Some of the over one hundred races and 
tribes) like the Ambara, are reluctant to 
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sully their» hands. with...work,..So are. the 
most. powerful landlords,...and.,.the , church, 
which inchides 20%:of=the male population, 

Nor is the, political’ system conducive to 
progress, In. spite of the, semi-democratic 
constitution of 1955, all power. remains cen- 
tered in the Emperor's hands. This power 
and the uniqueness of his position at the 
head of the government, as Luther states 
(page 137), ‘are the cause both of nothing 
being done and of. something getting done 
athall.”” Even top civil. servants and ministers 
are loath to take decisions without obtaining 
the Emperor's approval. “As long as the 
influence of the monarchy is so pervasive, 
there is little hope for developing a res- 
ponsible democratic government.” At the 
same time, the Emperor is one of the few 
Ethiopians with imagination and vision. All 
reforms so far introduced are due to his 
initiative, although they are slowed down at 
the lowest levels of the administration by 
inefficiency and sometimes obstructionism of 
vested interests in high places (for example, 
road construction by-passing the land of a 
provincial governor), 

The author, who spent six years in Ethio- 
pia (1950/56), working as an economist 
with the State Bank, gives an excellent, 
concise, but comprehensive account of the 
country, its history and people, and its eco- 
nomy. Only incidental remarks reflect the 
frustrations to which the many foreign ex- 
perts are exposed, Lack of coordination in 
the administration is their main despair. 
Thus, their proposals remain filed away 
without action. “The Ethiopians are weak in 
planning, and weaker still in execution” (p. 
52). Yet an over-all centralized bureaucracy 
established and functioning (somehow) is a 
great achievement in a country so recently 
still divided and composed of different ele- 
ments (p. 53). 

The Point Four program, in spite of these 
frustrations, was “most helpful in bringing 
a breath of fresh air and American business 
efficiency into the country.” 

The one major “‘infra-structute’ develop- 
ment which seems to have progressed notice- 
ably is the road construction and mainte- 
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ante program opening up hitherto secluded 
regions, which is of equal economic and 
political importance’ for the unification of 
this vast country. Two ‘out’ of the four 
IBRD loans were granted for this purpose. 
(The total foreign indebtedness ‘of the count- 
ty, incidentally, totals only a third of the 
State Bank’s' foreign exchange reserves.) 

Less successful were agricultural improve- 
ment schemes. Resistance to improved equip- 
ment recommended by FAO experts and 
supplied by UNRRA continues, and the 
equipment meanwhile deteriorates in store, 
“a lesson to those who are inclined to as- 
sert that all that under-developed countries 
need is capital’(25). The availability of 
capital is of secondary importance, Capital 
and the will to use it “must go hand in 
hand” (p. 147). FAO recommendations on 
the cleaning and grading of seeds were not 
carried out; the vaccination of cattle was 
counteracted by provincial governors, “Co- 
operative farming is still beyond the men- 
tality and ability of the ordinary Ethiopian 
farmer to grasp.” 

The obvious pre-condition for a change in 
this set-up is education, The Emperor, in- 
deed, is deeply interested in this aspect of 
the national life and has retained the educa- 
tion portfolio for himself. But although 11% 
of the school-age population receive some 
schooling, half them in church-maintained 
schools, teaching is mostly mechanical, 
without comprehension by the pupils. The 
school system is topped by the University 
College at Addis Ababa where in a four 
years course Ethiopians are prepared for 
study abroad, The number of these students 
is very small. 

Altogether, the political, social and eco- 
nomic advances made in recent years have 
‘caused “not more than a ripple in the placid 
daily life of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation” (p, 27), 

Somewhat better is the situation in Erit- 
tea (now united with Ethiopia under the 
same crown), where the achievements - of 
fifty years of Italian colonization have not 
yet all been obliterated. 

Dr. Luther has provided us with a sober 


but fascinating account ‘of the early stages in 
the opening up of a* “new country” that 
no student of the problems of development 
should miss, 

‘It is open to conjecture whether foreign 
experts might not have been more effective 
in cooperation with anthropologists and so- 
ciologists. whose deeper understanding of na- 
tive society may make it possible to implant 
the germs of an even slowly ripening develop- 
ment which too strong and too early a “fresh 
breeze of American business efficiency” could 
harm, This is a question which -comes to 
one’s mind on reading another slim new 
volume on Ethiopia, 

It is a pity that Luther's book seems to 
have appeared too’ late to be perused by 
Teffara Deguefe (or Taffaara de Guefe, as 
spelled inside the pamphlet), an Ethiopian 
economist who studied at the University of 
Vancouver in 1950 and lately on the Faculty 
of Addis Ababa. The present pamphlet on 
Capital Formation in Ethiopia is a term es- 
say at this University College in an ex- 
panded form, As a first publication on a 
subject of Ethiopian economics by an Ethio- 
pian author, it deserves our particular in- 
terest. De Guefe’s observations run largely 
parallel with Luther's, though the emphasis 
is a different one, and sometimes one en- 
counters contradictory statements, While, for 
instance, in the beginning we are told that 
all Ethiopia needs is “some encouragement 
(in the form of long-term investment) from 
outside” p. 9), the author later on (p. 18) 
agrees that capital is not the only aspect of 
development; there are the human factors. 
He also admits (p. 14) that there is a lack 
of any opportunity for decisive progress, 
which is explained by the absence of a 
homogenous people and elsewhere by the 
conservativism which is common to farmers 
all over the world, The Government alone 
cannot develop the economy, unless the 
people participate wholeheartedly. 

The author complains (pp. 9—10) that, 
unassisted by modern machinery and capital 
goods, agricultural productivity is low and 
that more effective implements, seed selec 
tion, fertilizers and selective breeding are 
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fequired, But he does not mention the fru- 
strations. .of the FAO experts, in these very 
fields by farmers and government alike, as 
well as the deterioration of unused stocks of 
farm implements .provided by UNRRA. And 
elsewhere (p, 27). he admits that “we do 
not seem entirely to rely on our foreign ex- 
perts, nor do we let them work at will.” 
An element of xenophobia, no doubt, is in- 
volved here. 

De Guefe.sees “the hope of Ethiopia in 
the education of the people as a whole,” 
which will give them the incentive to better 
their standard of living, This education must 
include vocational and sgjentific training on 
ali levels, Equally important are transport 
aad handling facilities to. open cheaper ac- 
cess to world markets, Attractive opportunit- 
ies must be provided to foreign and do- 
mestic. investors, first to increase raw 
material production and exports, then to_re- 
invest the profits in-the developing industry. 
And, above all, the crux of the problem is 
the careful preparation for and planning of 
the country’s economic development. 

Mr. de Guefe’s ambitious program will no 
doubt find sympathetic endorsement by all 
readers and well-wishers of Ethiopia, how- 
ever sceptical they may have become by past 
experiences. It will ery much depend on 
how quickly hosts of “de Guefe’s” can be 
supplied by the. University College of Ad- 
dis Abeba as leaders, teachers and. makers 
of the new Ethiopia, Israel is glad to be 
able to make her modest contribution also 
in this field, in addition to her other enter- 
prises in this country, ' 

KURT GRUNWALD 


Has Egypt’s Agrarian Reform 
Succeeded 7 


HAQIOAT EL ISLAH:’ BIL ARQAM (The 
Truth of the Reform. in Figures), EVA 
GARSOUSI, A-Nahda ol Misrya | Publish: 
img House, Cairo 1959; 162 pp. (with 30 
tables and» graphs). 

Is Egypt's agrarian reform, proclaimed by 


the military junta soon after the 1952 revo- 
lution, a, success or a. failure ? 

This. question has been dealt with by 
several outstanding scholars in the past, 
ranging from Lebanon's Prof. C. Issawi in 
1954 (“Egypt at Mid-Century”) to Miss 
Doreen Warriner in 1957 (“Reform and 
Development . in the Middle East’), and 
Simon and Jeanne Lacouture in 195% 
(“Egypte en. Mouvement’), 

Mrs. Garsousi’s work distinguishes itself 
not only by being the first of its kind 
written by an.Egyptian, but also because it 
deals with this subject exclusively, approach- 
es .its various aspects in far greater depth 
and being backed by more extensive sta- 
tistical material than any of its predecessors. 

The author is introduced to the reader— 
after opening with quotations from a speech 
by Abdul Nasser — by no less a personality 
than Dr, Hassan Hussein, Director-General 
of the Department of. Statistics, who de- 
scribes her as “an Arab writer with deep 
thoughts... frank opinions... and great learn- 
ing.” 

Mrs, Garsousi begins. with the three chron- 
ic illnesses of her country: poverty, illiteracy 
and disease. She states that the aim of her 
book is to decide. whether the, agrarian re- 
form presents a way, of breaking out of the 
vicious circle of the country’s ;enormous na- 
tural growth, which the economy is unable 
to absorb, “This work will show what has 
really been achieved and. is still lacking; 
how enormous the’ task. is and what immense 
obstacles -it faces...” 

The first. chapter,, dealing with educa- 
tion, shows why the task seems so hopeless: 
not because no progress has been made — 
budgets, have .been doubled, attendance in 
schools increased by almost a million from 
1952 to /1958, But almost eight years after 
the 1952 revolution only 2,900,000. out of 
the 4,400,000 children aged six to, 12 who 
fall under the compulsory, schooling prog- 
ram are actually.attending school. 

True,..this, brought Egypt's school atten- 
dance. to’ over 50. per cent. But, Egyptian 
illiteracy is still an almost hopeless. problem, 
despite the fact that the percentage of literates- 
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for men and 14.6 per cent for women; now 
it is 40 per cent and 17 per cent respectively, 
Further, the attendance of women in all five 
Egyptian universities and women teacher's 
colleges is 14,000— this in a population of 
24,5000,000. Evening courses for illiterates, 
so widely and frequently proclaimed by Pre- 
sident Nasser as being. country-wide. and 
having mass attendances, show a record of 
only 57,000 adult students. Plans for the 
expansion of schools are largely hampered 
by the slow rate at which teachers are 
graduated. 

In all other aspects of the reform, the 
prospects remain grim, despite the progress 
made. In some respects, according to Mrs. 
Garsousi, the situation is worse today than 
before the revolution, The diversion of 
private capital to industrial development, so 
often urged by President Nasser, still re- 
mains only a paper plan: only LE 7 million 
was invested from 1954—57 in such pro- 
jects, compared to LE 100 million in urban 
housing. 

The reform’s oft-repeated official aim is 
to raise the wages of agricultural workers 
by 50 per cent and to abolish child farm 
labor. Mrs, Garsousi asks: “Has this been 
achieved ? She herself replies: “No, it has 
not. Wages are up by only 10 per cent, and 
in the case of children they have actually 
dropped,” 

Her figures. for average annual wages 
for adults are LE, 27.2 in 1958, compared 
with LE .25.6 in 1952. For children the 
comparative figures are LE 11 — 12.7. 

Employment — > another. major aim of 
the reform — has lagged, ranging from a 
maximum of 220. days a year for men 
(190 for children) to 150 (100) in the 
various agricultural sectors, 

Above all, the author frankly points to 
the failure of the reform to absorb surplus 
Manpower from the land into industry. She 
says that, while manpower in general was 
up by 25 per cent in the last four years, 
only 12 per cent were absorbed in industry. 

Small farmers were given new agricultural 
units in order to improve their standard 
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ide a market 
for industrial products. But, Mrs. Garsousi 
writes: “Their income has grown somewhat, 
but such is their physical hunger that any 
additional income is used to buy food, leav- 
ing nothing for savings or the purchase of 
industrial goods.” 

There are several chapters on the failure 
of the widely-publicized experiment of the 
“Liberation Province,” on housing and rent, 
and various aspects of agrarian reform. All 
are given frank treatment, with apologies for 
the lack of up-to-date figures, and implied 
criticism against the existing dictatorial me- 
thods of a centralized regime. The conclu- 
sion, after the preceding vast amount of 
material indicating the. failures of the re- 
form, is very weak, However, this book is 
a must for every reader of Arabic interested 
in the economy of our neighboring count- 
Ties. 

GIDEON WEIGERT 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


CONTENDING FORCES IN IRAQ . 


A comprehensive review of the internal 
situation in Iraq was recently published in 
the Lebanese al-Jarida, following a  'six- 
day visit to Baghdad by the paper’s poli- 
tical correspondent, Tufik Elmakdasi. “He 
met ruling circles and heads of parties and 
talked to ordinary people. Here are some 
interesting extracts from his report : 

“There are three contending forces in 
Iraq today: the nationalists, Communists 
and moderates. The B’ath Socialist Party, 
which recently won widespread sympathy 
following the execution of some of its 
leaders and the blows it suffered in Syria, 
heads the nationalist forces, These also in- 
clude extreme rightist elements — remnants 
of the previous regime, as well as Arab 
nationalists who advocate unification with 
the UAR. 

“Political observers in Iraq believe that 
the nationalists’ opposition to Kassem has 
now taken on a personal character and no 
longer centers around the issue of Iraq's 
joining the United Arab Republic. The 
Iraqi nationalists now admit that under 
present circumstances such a union would 
be impossible. 

“Their position today is a fluctuating one 
for the following reasons : 

1. They advocated union with the UAR 
—and lost this campaign, They themselves 
have lost faith in this slogan in view of 
recent events in Syria; 

2. Most of the Iraqi nationalists are 
Sunnis, while at present the Shi’is are grow- 
ing in strength and are exerting growing in- 
fluence on the state; 

3. The Iraqi nationalists are in a dilem- 
ma: they have been unable to reach any 


kind of understanding with Kassem and 
they have found that their unreserved sup- 
port for Nasser not only failed to help 
them but even proved a complete dis- 
appointment. 

“As for the Communists, they now realize 
that they have lost the support of the mas- 
ses and that Kassem could eliminate them 
if he wished. However, they also know 
that he is unlikely to do so as long as 
the nationalists stand firm against him. 
They are therefore carrying out a purge of 
their ranks, expelling those leaders who ad- 
vocate a policy of resorting to violence. 

“The Communists are apprehensive of 
the possibility that Kasseny may succeed in 
drawing up the new constitution and hold- 
ing parliamentary elections, as they fear 
that this would expose their weakness. They 
therefore prefer the existing situation, hop- 
ing that in the course of time they will 
be able to recover their former strength. 

“Since the activities of the nationalists 
and Communists have been virtually brought 
to a standstill, the ruling circles in Iraq are 
seeking a mid-course as a compromise 
between the extreme left and the extreme 


right -—- both on internal and foreign 
policies, In fact the present regime in 
Iraq is based on the third force — _ the 


moderates; when Kassem talks of a constitu- 
tion and parliamentary elections he envisages 
a parliament consisting principally of repre- 
sentatives of the moderate forces, mainly 
from two parties — one ruling and one in 
opposition. 

“Two such parties in fact exist today — 
the National Progressive Party ‘headed by 
Mohammed Hadid, which is regarded as the 
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fuling party; and the National Democratic 
Party under the leadership of Kamal a- 
Chaderchi, known as a moderate opposition 
party, Neither of these two parties enjoy 
wide popular support, but Kassém’s ruling 
circle hopes that they will ‘draw supporters 
and followers from the two extremes. 

“I have met 4 considerable number of 
Itaqi statesmen, many in leading positions, 
who told ‘me that’ they plan to make Iraq 
capable of assuming a leading role in the 
Arab world and in the whole Middle East. 
In their opinion the dominant aims facing 
Iraq as~ well *as the other’ Arab states 
should be : 

1. To realize the hopes of the Arab 


peoples to live under stable dernocratic 
tule; 
2. To develop the “economy of the 


Arab peoples and to raise their standard 
of living; 

3. To achieve unity between the Arab 
peoples so that they may preserve their 
freedom, independence and sovereignty; 

4. To restore the rights of the Palestine 
Arabs and solve the Palestine problem; 

5. To liberate Algeria and the south of 
the Arabian Peninsula from the yokes of 
French and English imperialism. 

“According to these Iraqi personalities, 
Iraq is undergoing a difficult internal test; 
if she overcomes it she will gain the leader- 
ship of the entire Arab world. They believe 
that Egyptian—Syrian union has failed to 
fulfill the hopes placed’ in it and has led 
instead to the establishment of a dictator- 
ship of the worst kind. This “union” 
caused the struggle between the three forces 
wich had previously contended for power 
in Syria to be transferred to Iraq, 

““All the same,’ Feisal a-Samer, the 
Minister of Information, told me, ‘despite 
the difficult experiences we are going 
through now there are positive signs indicat- 
ing that Iraq is on the toad to stable 
democracy.’ 

“The Iraqi Foreign Minister, Dr, Hashem 
Jawad, said that the principal task of the 
Present government was to prepare the 
proper democratic life. The 
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shortly-to-be-drafted constitution and he 
parliamentary elections will help to lessen 
the gap between the’ extreme right and the 
extreme left in Iraq — a gap threatening 
the :country «with chaos, In Jawad's opinion 
a stable parliamentary democratic regime 
would transfer the struggle between the two 
extremist forces, on the right and the left, 
from the street to the conference hall, and 
thereby draw its poisonous sting. 

“ "We are attempting to lead Iraq along the 
path of moderate socialism’ the Information 
Minister declared, The new regime was try- 
ing to create a bourgeois class which would 
replace the feudal ruling class that had 
dominated Iraq during Nuri e-Said’s regime. 
The government is carrying out internal re- 
form programs as well as numerous agfi- 
cultural and industria! projects in order to 
achieve social justice various 
sections of the people. Many of the develop- 
ment programs are financed by government 
capital, but the authorities are also encourag- 
ing private capital to participate in the eco- 
nomic development of the state and is taking 
measures to attract foreign capital to invest 
in various projects. 

“Dr. Jawad said that Republican Iraq 
had assumed a new mission based on the 
following two principles : 

1. The Arabs must overcome their cha- 
impulsiveness and 
emotionalism, In his opinion they are still 
guided by primitive emotionalism engendered 
by the suppression and discrimination from 
which they have suffered for so long (‘An 
Oppressed person is excitable by nature,’ he 
said). Today, Arab states which have won 
independence must not allow themselves to 
behave as though they were still colonies. 

2. The Arabs must rid themselves of 
their ‘foreigner’ complex; their rulers. still 
adept one of two attitudes to the foreign- 
er — either they give in to him or they 
display sharp resistance, In Jawad’s opinion 
both of these attitudes are incorrect and are 
characteristic of states under domination. 

“Jawad bases his country’s ‘neutralism’ 
on these two principles, and in accordance 
with them works towards the creation of 
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, felations with ‘non-neutral’ countries 
such as Iran, Jordan, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and Great Britain. 


The Economic Crisis in Syria 


A survey of the economic situation in the 
Northern Region of the UAR was. published 
at the end of 1960 in Damascus, over 
the signature of the General Director of 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Syria, It in- 
cludes the following information : 

“No other country in the area experienced 
the degree of economic prosperity that the 
Syrian Region enjoyed from her agricultur 
from 1948-1957, prior to the unification with 
Egypt, The profits from the World War Il 
years were reinvested in agriculture and in 
industries based on agriculture, During that 
period the area of irrigated land was in- 
creased by 47 per cent, while the area in 
wheat crops rose by 50 per cent and in 
barley by 100 per cent. The cotton crop 
acreage rose by as much as 230 per cent. 
With such an increase in production it 
was possible to double exports. 

‘However, since 1958, there has been a 
steady fall-off in production; the wheat yield 
— 1,354,000 tons in 1957, fell to 553,000 
tons in 1960; for barley the drop was from 
721,000 in 1957 to 157,200 tons in 1960, 
while the lentil crop was reduced from 
77,009 to 10,463 tons in the same period. 

‘The population of Syria has grown to 
4,561,000, of whom 70 per cent live off 
agriculture, Yet agriculture only accounted 
for 37 per cent of the national income in 
1959 as compared to 50 per cent in 1948. 

“Because of the fall in production there 
has also been a reduction in the volume of 
exports — from $160 million in 1957 to 
$116 million in 1958, $98 million in 1959 
and $38 million in the first half of 1960. 
Syria's imports during this period rose 
$171 million in 1957 to $103 million for 
the fizst half of 1960. 

As a result, Syria’s trade deficit was $11 
million in 1957 and $65 million for the 
first half of 1960, 

Drastic restrictions on imports were in- 
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troduced on November 15; import licences 
for all except the most vital categories of 
goods were revoked. 

It was imperative to take this step as 
the gold and hard currency reserves were 
running out, At the beginning of 1960 
Syria still had a gold and, hard currency 
reserve of $62 million. In March 1960 on- 
ly $28 million were left and in the last 
months of the year even. this balance was 
required to cover part of the rising trade 


The Southern Region of the UAR could 
not come to Syria’s aid as Egypt's gold and 
hard currency reserves also fell drastically 
from $957 million in 1951 to $283 million 
in June 1960. 


The Arab Economic Committee 

The Arab Economic Committee of the 
Arab League, which convened in Cairo at 
the beginning of December, decided not 
to wind up the session but to resume it on 
April 10 in Baghdad. 

The subjects on the agenda include re- 
visions of restrictions on Arab companies 
emanating from citizenship laws applying to 
non-citizens; the Arab institution for eco- 
nomic development; the economic union ag- 
reement and the Arab common market; and 
agreements. on. the establishment of Arab 
oil pipeline and tanker companies. 

It was decided that before its next ses- 
sion the Secretary of the Arab League, Ab- 
dul Khaliq Hassouna, would visit all the 
Arab countries to discuss these topics with 
the governments. 

At its first session the Economic Com- 
mittee made the following recommenda- 
tions : 

1. That a conference of ministers be con- 
vened to decide on means of achieving inter- 
Arab economic co-ordination; 

2, To set up a permanent economic institu- 
tion affiliated with the Arab League, to im- 
plement economic cooperation in various 
fields; 

3. To refrain from increasing trade with 
France, in protest against her policies in 
Algeria. ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 
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DISSAPPOINTMENTS AND HOPES IN ISRAELI-AFRICAN RELATIONS 


HA’ARETZ (Independent) 


“The events-\of the past half-year and the 
growing division of; young African countries 
into two..camps-.s¢parated by the: customary 
lines of international policy, could not help 
influencing the relationships between Israel 
and these countries, Ghana and Mali, which 
have had, and still have, especially close 
ties with Israel, have been “¢émpéfled to 
decide on important political questions, — 
such as the Congo. problem, = and they 
have chosen, for reasons having nothing to 
do with their relationships. with us, in 
favor of an anti-Western’ policy, closer to 
the line of the Soviet Union and the UAR. 

This :decision, no matter how independent 
of their relations with Israel, has nonethe- 
less influenced ‘these countries’ relations 
with us. Foreign political observers might 
assume’ that agreement with the UAR on the 
Congo issue or some: other African problem, 
did not necessarily have to be reflected ' in 
such a harsh ahd insulting anti-Israeli state- 
ment as that adopted in Casablanca, Israelis 
have a special reason to express their sorrow 
and disappointment with this statement. We, 
and «the Africdn countries: who: benefited 
from their “cooperation with us, ’know from 
oat commomexperience that it ‘has ‘cost us 
great efforts and that it ‘does not. justify 
labelling Istael ‘as imperialist; We have not 
attempted ‘to: force our aid on any African 
country, while ‘those that (desired aid, found 
2$ willing to proffer: it, “The: Government 
of>Ghana has its: own reason’ to remember 


that Israel offers her. help..only. when -she 
is asked to,,do. so. and is. prepared to-,draw 
back at once; when the: beneficiary finds it 
burdensome. One. such example can. be found 
in Israeli-Ghanaian shipping, We can there- 
fore understand the disappointment which 
has been spreading in the Israeli public 
during the recent past. 

We cannot, however, allow this disappoint- 


Lmentsto Case us to’ change our fundamental 
‘evaluation of our effort in the growing 


African countries and. to) cavsé us) to’ déspair 
of the prospects for the future, Anyone who 
expected’ ‘that Israeli..aid to the African 
countries and our cooperation with them, 
would. immediately pave a ‘road out of our 
political, isolation: among the Arab countries, 
might perhaps complain that his hopes have 
been. disappointed. But, bis original excessive 
optimism’ is. more to ‘blame’ than recent 
events. There was ino reason to assume, at 
any stage of our relationships with the 
African countries, that these would. bring 
political salvation, But neither is there reason 
to believe today that these: relationships are 
sterile from our point of view. 

The African countries that signed the 
Casablanca Resolutions’ and have signified 
that they still, stand by them;-harmed Israel's 
political interests; It seems to us that they 
made a mistaken political: reckoning when 
they decided. to” follow the UAR on the 
Isracli-Arab issue and introduced themselves 
without need’ or reason linto a ‘dispute’ not 
their own, We also believe that this mistake 
will bring. them both material and political 
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harm since Nasser is not a partner who is 
satisfied with the status of an equal among 
equals and ready to consider the interests 
of others. But this does not mean that we 
must conclude that the political development 
of these African countries will be one of 
growing estrangement from Israel, When 
Israel took some political step — the vote 
in the UN, for example — which did not 
please the Arab countries, they did not con- 
clude that from this vote onwards Israel 
would move away from. them, And. though 
we also Knew that some certain vote might 
be in opposition to the political line of 
our African friends, we wanted to, and did, 
continue to cultivate our relations with them, 

The Casablanca Resolution is undoubtedly 
something of a political defeat for us. But 
those who viewed our relationships with the 


African countries with a sober eye should 
have been prepared for such defeats. They 
are part of every political struggle. Not 
only do they not abrogate the need for 
further political efforts among the African 
countries, they also do not necessarily affect 
the other relations we have established with 
them. The ties in the fields of economics 
and technical aid do not bring losses to. the 
companies involved in them. We are not 
exploiting these young countries and their 
relationships. with us..are also for -their own 
benefit. Our economic situatioh requires us 
to strive to widen these relationshps. The 
perspectives are «still good. We are ‘also per- 
mitted to hope that the benefit from these 
relationships will lead the African countries 
to the conclusion that it is not worth their 
while to join the UAR: bandwagon... 


THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE 


HABOKER (General Zionist) 


..According to the information which reach- 
ed us from Casablanca before the close ‘of 
the Conference, Dr, Nkrumah, the President 
of Ghana, had been about to leave it be- 
cause of serious differences arising from the 
competition over African hegemony which 
also exists between Nasser and Nkrumah. 
No one, however, left the Conference, and, 
among other things, Nasser succeeded in 
passing a strong  anti-Israél _ resolution, 
catigating our State as a tool of imperialism 
and neo-colonialism in the Middle East, 
Africa and Asia, According to the resolution 
this situation is a danger to peace and 
security in the Middle East and a cause of 
international tension. The Conference went 
on to express the need to find a just solution 
“for these problems’ in accordance with the 
resolutions of the United Nations and Ban- 
dung, in ‘order “‘to return their legal rights 
to the Arabs of Palestine.” This: was not 
enough: the Conference also complained of 
Israel's vote in the United Nations on the 


issues of Algeria, Congo and~ the atomic 
tests, 

Though these: resolutions directed ‘against 
us are only declarations and not decisions 
on activities which have to be carried out, 
we cannot be véry happy about the adoption 
of these resolutions, just as we were not 
happy when the -Bandung resolutions were 
adopted, even if we assume that the practical 
value of the Casablanca resolutions will be 
no greater than thosé of Bandung. The latter 
did not ‘prevent us from cultivating relation- 
ships with the countries of Asia and of 
Africa. Despite this, the adoption of the 
resolutions against. us was a victory for 
Nasser, and his enmity towards us is such 
that we ‘cannot rejoice over his successes and 
especially over successes of this kind, 

We might ‘be surprised, perhaps, that Dr. 
Nkrumah - gave ‘his agreenient to the anti- 
Israeli declaration, since Israel maintains 
such close: relations with him and with his 
people, "Past experience, however, ‘have 
taught us, and” African ‘statesmen have told 
us the same, that for the sake of pan-African 
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interests they sometimes -have to. accept re- 
solutions even when_these harm. Israel. 

It. would seem ;that the *‘Palestine. clause’ 
was introduced by, Nasser asa matter of 
habit, while. the .emphasis, was. put, on _Is- 
rael’s relationships with the countries of 
Africa, and Asia which the UAR_ is. trying 
so hard to.disrupt, These ties, however, are 
not based on the. sentiments of African and 
Asian. statesmen. -If they maintain ties, and 
close ones with us, it is for the simple 
reason. that we can supply things they need, 
without any fear of domination by this 
small. country. We can assume that, these 


simple facts, can withstand. the ridiculous 
phraseology of “neo-colonialism ‘and imper- 
jalism.” If the Africans have any reason to 
fear influences of this kind, it is certainly 


more from UAR than from Israel. 
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We. could. like to: add a word on the 
yotes in the United: Nations. 

Countries do not,-vote in the United Na- 
tions . according to general principles and 
outlogks,; but rather according to: the line- 
up of opposing forces within the, framework 
of the United Nations, Israel, whose de- 
struction the UAR has. never ceased to 
threaten and who therefore very much 
appreciates the assistance she receives in 
order to defend herself, against the realiza- 
tion of this threat, often-also has to decide 
on her votes in the United Nations with 
this situation in mind. Our friends in 
Africa will have to understand that just as 
they, in matters important to them from the 
African point of view, sometimes harm us 
with their resolutions, so must we some- 
times, for out own most vital interests, vote 
against what they would want. 


_ THE LESSONS OF CASABLANCA 


AL HAMISHMAR (Mapam) 


' The. “Summit “Conference” of the six self- 
styled neutralist countries of Africa who met 
in Casablanca under the presidency of the 
King of Morocco, dealt mainly with their 
common policies towards the international 
problems facing the Arab world, The Con- 
ference adopted far-reaching resolutions .on 
the future of Congo and Algeria, on the 
establishment of a. joint military command 
and closer relationships between the govern- 
ments involved. Tunisia, Ethiopia, Liberia 
and .the French-oriented countries. did not 
participate in this Conference. The ruler_of 
the UAR was -given a,..royal. welcome in 
Morocco and succeeded in passing a sharp 
anti-Israel resolution whose language goes 
beyond any similar resolutions adopted in 
former pan-African meetings, The most un- 
fortunate feature was the fact that the anti- 
Israel resolution initiated by Nasser was 
ultimately also supported by the Prime 
Minister of Mali and the President of 





Ghana, two African countries which maintain 
close relations with Israel. It seems clear 
therefore, that Israel's status on the African 
continent. will be determined not only by the 
ties of assistance and aid, but also not ‘a 
little ‘by the political policies adopted by 
Israel in the inter-bloc struggle and in the 
voting in the United Nations on questions 
of decisive importance for the African count- 
ries. 

..The Palestine problem was not a central 
one. at the Casablanca Conference, but 
Nasser’s efforts to pass an anti-Israel resolu- 
tion, were not in vain. The writers of the 
Palestine .resolutions of the Conference do 
not satisfy themselves with mentioning the 
United Nations and Bandung decisions, but 
also attack Israel ‘‘a la Nasser” as a “tool 
in the service of imperialism and neo- 
colonialism: in the Middle East and in Africa 
and Asia.” 

The strong anti-Israel language of the re- 
solution stands in complete contradiction to 
the President of Ghana's statement in the 
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United Nations Assembly in which Nkrumah 
demanded that the problems of the region 
‘be solved on the basis of existing facts, 
and called for a peace settlement between 
Israel and the Arab’ countries and interna- 
tional guaranties for mutual non-aggression. 
No call for peace in our region was heard 
in Casablanca’ and the ruler of the UAR 
apparently obtained almost all he wanted, 
though ~ the resolution did not include 
Nasser’s demand that concrete colstiusiogs 
be drawn against ‘Israel, 


.. Among. the fest, the Casablanca resolution 
points to. Israel's votes in the, United Na- 
tions and says that. “Israel has supported 
inperialists every time it was necessary to 
adopt an. important resolution,.on the pro- 
‘blems affecting the African .countries and 
especially concerning Algeria, Congo and. the 
atomic tests.” In the last United Nations 
Assembly Israel did not, indeed, always 
support the imperialists, as the resolution 
<laims, but in the most important problems, 
Israel's delegation did 
‘with one side and ignored the fundamental 
interests. of the peoples of Africa, 


In any case, there is room’ ‘for surprise 
that the Affican countries which maintain 
friendly’ relationship with Israel “and have 
also’ received’ “her aid, did ‘not’ find it 
possible to exptess their criticisms of Israel's 
votes in the United Nations through regular 
diplomatic channels, and, ‘instead, acted’ to- 
gether ‘with “Nasser, Israel’s confirmed 
enemy. 

Nasser is ‘celebrating his victory at Casa- 
blanca, He thas succeeded, for the time 
being, in’ convincing Israel's friends in Af- 
rica to join in an anti-Israel resolution whose 
full - serioustiess ‘cannot be’ doubted, “The 
future 6f the relationships between Israel 
and the peoples of Africa will also be de- 
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cided*‘on the political level. te 

.- Our statesmen appatently do not’ h 
the ‘courage ‘to look at’ the’ truth qua: 
‘The ’'tfuth is that “Isradl’s one-sided 4 
fundamentally ‘pro-Westérn policies « h 
harmed our political efforts in Africa’ and: 
have even’ reduced the valué ‘of our cot 
structive activities, Because’ of ‘these poli 
Israel appears to the ‘African peoples; 3 2 
ing to her votes in the United Nations, ". 
@ country ti¢d to imperialism and 
tolonialism. She supports France on ; 
Algerian question and the French  atomit 
tésts in’ the Sahara; she was latein exp’ 
ing her opinion against racial discrimination 
in South Africa, and. when’ she did, so, her 
remarks were not very clear, In comparison, | 
the ruler of the UAR, Abdel Nasser, a 
proclaimed his identification with the Ak 
gerian people, has attacked the French atomit) 
tests, supported Patrice Lumumba as the tr 
fighter for Congolese liberation; he bas 
attacked racialism in South Africa, 

Is there any reason for surprise if in this 


‘situation - thes pedples of Africa tend to put™ 


their trust in the Arab countries on question : 
relating’ (6 “Israel ad “well ? i 
Our official statesmen are prepared in A 
emergency to despair of the ‘peutralist African | 
countries and to put their trust in the p: 4 
Western governments of the African 
tinent, This is a shortsighted’ ‘orientati 
The future, and the near future, of 
African continent belongs to: the ge 
and ‘tadical leadership of liberation. ‘The ¥ 
wave of liberation’ of ‘the African peoples” i 
will ‘swéep beyond ‘possibilities ‘and ‘condi | 
tions which the West ‘can or would be 
willing to méet, If Israel wants to find a 
positicn’ in Aftica and to win its Friend 
ship,’ she will not be ‘able to do so excef 
by creating ties ‘With this’ militant —_ 4 
or in any ‘case by’ hot’ opposing it. ; 








